PREPARED TO CARRY THE MESSAGE BY BOAT OR SLED 


EDTEMRER 1012 10 CENTS A CODY 


Japan Advancing—Whither ? 


MISSION STUDY COURSE, 1912-13 


The following material has been prepared by the Educational Department 
for the new Japan course : 


Books: SENIOR COURSE 


Japan Advancing—Whither ? (Senior Textbook) —. Cloth, 60 cts., Po: tpaid 
Paper, 40 cts., 

They That Sat in Darkness (Sugiura) : 5 a Cloth, 50 cts., < 
Papers 25icts., 8 


Japanese Girls and Women (Bacon) ; ; : Cloths 70%cts;,..9 
Story of Japan (Murray) . ; Paper, 60 cts, “* 
Institutions Connected with the Sounn Mission of 
the American Church (Hobart) . 2 : Paper; 25 cts. ~~“ 
_ Japan Section, Foreign Report of the Beara’: ; Free 
Outline Map of Japan, eoure location of our Mission Paper, 25 cts,  —““ 
stations . - 7 25 cts.adozen “ 
Suggestions to Apa ce Mission Study Classes : [0ixcts > 
Suggestions to Leaders of Mission Study Meetings 10 cts. 7“ 


Junior Book 


NOTE—Miss E, G. Newbold, of the Sendai Training School, Japan, has written a Junior 
Book. It will be ready in September. All who have seen the manuscript proclaim it to be the 
best thing they have ever seen. 


Post Cards 
_ Specially made for us in Tokyo. A most unusual attraction at a very low price. Sold only 
in sets. Set of fifty, 50 cts., postpaid 


(The set illustrates Japar. and Japanese life. Description of picture printed on back of each card.) 


Stereopticon Lecture 
“ Japan by Lantern Light ” 


(A new lecture, with 58 slides. For further information, .write the Educational Department, 


281 Fourth Avenue. New York City.) 
SPECIAL RATES ON BOOKS 
For Classes 


The following will be sent, carriage prepaid, on receipt of $2.00 
Japan Advancing—Whither ? (paper) 
They That Sat in Darkness (Sugiura) 
Japanese Girls and Women (Bacon) 
Story of Japan (Murray) 
Institutions Connected with the Japan Mission of the American Church (Hobart) 
Japan Section, Foreign Report of the Board 
One dozen Japan Maps, showing location of our Mission Stations 
Suggestions to Leaders for Mission Study Class or Mission Study Meetings 


Wholesale 


The textbook: “Japan Advancing—Whither? ” will be supplied, earri id, as foll : 
Orders of 100 copies, $25.00 Orders of 50 Copies, $15.00 Orders of 10 eat $3.50 


AEs TSseciat aris aT nenemeeeeee ee eee | 


MISSIONS FOR CHILDREN 


a5 * 
wa Als. 


Sling wide the gates! 
The Habiour waits! 


BOVE is a reduced print of the cover of the new 
Missionary Magazine. It will be edited from. the 
Church Missions House and published monthly by The 
Young Churchman Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. | Price: Single Sub- 
scriptions, 25 cents a year; ten or more at 20 cents. For further 


particulars write to publishers. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


OR three years past our September 
number has been a special issue, 
dealing more particularly and definitely 
with a certain por- 

Our Alaska tion of the mission 

Number field. There is ex- 
cellent reason why 
this number should be devoted to the 
story of our mission work in Alaska. 
This year, 1912, marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the opening of active 
work by our Church in that great coun- 
try. It is true that the first appointment 
to Alaska was made by the Board of Mis- 
sions in 1886, and the Rey. Octavius 
Parker, the appointee, left for his post 
that fall, but he was obliged to winter at 
St. Michael’s and it was not until the 
spring of 1887 that he chose his point 
of attack by locating at Anvik. Here, in 
the summer of that same year, he was 
joined by the Rev. John W. Chapman, 
the noble veteran of Alaskan missions, 
who still continues his self-sacrificing 
and quietly-efficient work among the na- 
tives. 

The changes which the last quarter- 
century have seen in Alaska are wonder- 
ful. But even more remarkable is the 
change in the attitude and understand- 
ing of the nation. We are beginning at 
last to realize the great value and im- 
portance of the land which we once de- 
spised; we are beginning, all too tardily, 
to provide for its development and 
growth. We know—although we have 


not yet acted fully upon the knowledge— 
that Alaska is an enormous national as- 
set, and that its value as a producer of 
gold is its least important feature. In 
the hope that this issue may direct at- 
tention to the spiritual needs of Alaska 
with much the same emphasis that the 
secular press is placing upon its physical 
and commercial needs, we send out our 
Alaska Number. 


It is a great cause 
Workers in of gratification to a 
Aleka Churchman when he 
realizes that the 

Church has been foremost in recognizing 
and ministering to the needs of Alaska. 
Nearly twenty years ago, before the 
Klondike had been heard of or the na- 
tion had begun to take this country seri- 
ously, a missionary district had been 
created and a bishop sent. But the 
greatest asset of the Church has been the 
character of the men and women who 


The Church’s 


have given themselves to this work. No- 
where is there service which more’ 
wakens the sense of the heroic. It is a 


virile, courageous, inspiring fight which 
is being made for Christ and His 
Church, and our splendid bishop has 
gathered about him a band of which he 
is proud. Elsewhere in this number 
there is mention of the celebration of 
Mr. Chapman’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
His work stands as a type of many, to 
mention which would be practically to 
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call the roll of our workers. They are 
few enough, to be sure, in this land of 
over 600,000 square miles, but they are 
a-brave little band, and the Church ap- 
plauds and honors them—the women not 
less than the men. 


A work conducted 


The Church's under such _ handi- 
Money in caps as that in 
Alaska Alaska necessarily 


involves greater ex- 
pense than that in less remote and 
tugged fields. The long journeys to iso- 
lated missions, the unusual cost of the 
necessities of civilized life, are serious 
factors. It is inevitable that if mission 
work like that in Alaska is to be sus- 
tained it must be largely helped from 
without its borders. There is not—and 
for years there cannot be—much in the 
way of self-support. Even the centres of 
present population are, with few excep- 
tions, most unstable. A sudden stampede 
may practically empty a town in a week; 
a new strike of gold may create an- 
other in less time. All is in a state of 
flux, and the work of the Church is pro- 
portionately difficult. 

The wisdom of the Church’s expendi- 
ture in Alaska has sometimes been ques- 
tioned. Attention has been called to the 
fact that the budget of appropriations 
from the Board is nearly $50,000 a year, 
and that in addition very large sums are 
needed as “specials” to make the work 
possible. It is said that this is a dis- 
proportionate amount to spend upon a 
territory so sparsely settled. Of course 
this criticism is entirely competent, and 
without doubt unprejudiced people 
might easily differ in their judgment on 
the matter. But in forming that judgment 
two things should be borne in mind: 

First, that the work in Alaska is of a 
two-fold character. It aims first at the 
Christianization and civilization of the 
natives, most sadly needed,—and wherever 
the Church has adequately attempted it, 
most satisfactorily progressing. It is 
also an effort to discharge a duty to our 
own white brethren who have gone as 
hardy settlers into a new land, No men 
are doing more effective pioneering for 
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the nation; none are subduing a land 
which is a more valuable asset. Are they 
not then entitled to the largest possible 
consideration and the most effective 
means of self-development ? 

A second consideration is the value of 
the Church’s mission in Alaska to the 
development of her own life. The power 
of a splendid example is almost incalcul- 
able; to see real men doing great things 
greatly is a means of grace. Many a 
missionary in other fields is strengthened 
and heartened by the devoted service of 
the workers in Alaska. Said a western 
missionary bishop: “Whenever I am 
tempted to feel that I am having a hard 
time I just think of Bishop Rowe.” The 
inspiration which the Alaskan mission 
has given to the Church at large, the 
stimulus of the news which comes to us 
from the Far North—are these not worth 
to the Church’s: spiritual apprehension 
every effort and every sacrifice which 
she has made on their behalf ? 


N the morning of July 30th, while 
() mourning crowds stood in hushed 
silence outside the park surrounding the 
palace, His Imperial 
Majesty Mutsuhito, 
Emperor of Japan, 
passed away in the 
presence of the members of his family 
and the ministers of state. Acute 
nephritis was the cause of death. 

The formal burial of the Emperor will 
not take place until the middle of Sep- 
tember. It will be attended by the rep- 
resentatives of rulers from all parts of 
the world. This will constitute a fit- 
ting tribute to a remarkable man. The 
late Emperor came to the throne in 1867, 
when only fifteen years of age. From 
that time he proved to be the rising sun 
of the Sunrise Kingdom. The new day 
of Japan dates from his accession, and 
amid all the difficulties and discourage- 
ments, the ebb and flux which charac- 
terize a nation in the making, he guided 
his country steadily toward a modern 
civilization. He took over the power of 
the shoguns and was the first ruler of 
Japan for many centuries who really 


Mutsuhito— 
Emperor 
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ruled; for within a year of his accession 
he had moved the seat of government 
from Kyoto to Tokyo and established the 
first telegraph line. The history of the 
following years is a record of rapid in- 
troduction of Western civilization and re- 
construction of the national life. The 
vear 1899 saw the voluntary granting of 
a constitution, and the following year 
the two Houses of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment were organized. Amid all the 
strife of parties and the growing pains 
of the new nation the Emperor held the 
passionate loyalty, enthusiasm and rever- 
ence of his subjects. He moulded the 
eharacter of his people by his own; 
taught them to respect themselves, to 
love others, and to desire nobility of ac- 
tion for themselves and their nation. 

The fact that never for a single mo- 
ment was the Imperial throne in danger, 
is a positive demonstration of the won- 
derful hold which the Imperial dignity 
has had upon the Japanese conscious- 
ness since the days of Jimmu. But it 
was more than this. Mere traditional 
greatness would scarcely have sufficed in 
the trying days of his reign. That the 
man himself was what he was, con- 
tributed beyond computation to estab- 
lish—perhaps to last for ages—the im- 
perial throne of Japan. 

Practically the entire progress of mod- 
ern Christianity in Japan took place 
under Mutsuhito. Secarcely a Christian 
lived in his dominions when he came to 
the throne. His enlightened treatment 
of religious questions has been a great 
factor in the upbuilding of the Japanese 
Church. The new Emperor of Japan is 
Yoshihito Haru-no-miya, third son of the 
Emperor, born August 31st, 1879, pro- 
claimed Heir Apparent on August 31st, 
1887, and made Crown Prince on No- 
vember 38d, 1889. 

N July 25th the Rev. Dr. Griffith 
() John, veteran missionary in China, 
was called to his rest and reward, leav- 

ing a name famous 

Griffith John— throughout China 
Pioneer and the Christian 
world. For more 
than fifty years he was a leader in the 
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The late Griffith John 


work of the London Missionary Society 
(Congregationalist), and exercised so 
large an influence in missionary affairs 
that he was sometimes called the “Lon- 
don Mission Pope.” 

Dr. John was a dominant personal- 
ity. He was conspicuous for his splen- 
did boldness and his perseverance in 
preaching and travelling. As a blazer of 
the trail he did great work. By tempera- 
ment and ecclesiastical training he was 
an individualist. He did not create by 
organization; he did not build in co- 
operation with others; he was somewhat 
impatient of the slow processes of edu- 
cational work. But he was a powerful 
evangelist, tireless and indomitable, sin- 
cere in his allegiance to his Master, and 
he left his mark deep upon China. 


NE aspect of the recent establish- 
ment of a national Chinese 
Church, by the combined action of the 
English, American 


Seeking Unity and Canadian Mis- 


in China sions, has not been 
sufficiently empha- 
sized. It was more than an ecclesiasti- 


cal combination; it was also a_ step 
toward Christian unity. 

The first public act of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui was the issuing, by a 
committee duly appointed for the pur- 
pose, of an open letter on Unity “to all 
our brethren in Christ Jesus in China.” 
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This letter announces the establishment 
of a united Church of our Communion, 


-and adds: 


We desire to ask our brethren to 
join with us in thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God that our communion has 
thus achieved that unity within its 
own. borders which the Fifth Res- 
olution of the Centenary Confer- 
ence, ‘‘On the Chinese Church,” set 
before us as a first aim. The last 
part of that Resolution ran as fol- 
lows: ‘‘This Conference ... con- 
siders that the most urgent practi- 
cal step for the present is to en- 
deavor to unite the Churches 
planted in China by different mis- 
sions of the same ecclesiastical or- 
der, without regard to the national- 
ity or other distinctive features of 
the several missions under whose 
care they have been formed, rec- 
ognizing the inherent liberties of 
these Chinese churches as members 
of the Body of Christ.’’ Our recent 
action has been entirely in accord 
with this recommendation: it has 
been taken in the belief that so far 
from presenting any obstacles, it 
will rather prove to be a help to 
that wider unity for which we all 
pray. 


The letter then goes on to state that 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui strong- 
ly desires a larger unity, and has a bet- 
ter hope of its ultimate realization. As 
a means toward that end attention is 
called to the proposed Conference on 
Faith and Order, and especially to the 
suggestion of the Commission that the 
interval of waiting be employed in “in- 
formal conferences and other inter- 
change of views between members of dif- 
ferent Christian Communions.” In this 
preliminary work the committee declare 
their readiness to participate. 

But most of all the letter urges that: 

There is one thing which we can 
all do, and that is to join in prayer 
for a blessing on this great move- 
ment. It has been suggested that 
on the first Sunday in each month 
those who have this cause at heart 

-ghould agree to pray both for them- 
selves and for all who are trying to 
lead the followers of Christ in the 


ways of peace and concord. We 
would invite our brethren to join 
with us at the same time and with 
the same intention in this act of in- 
tercession. We venture, therefore, 
to append to this letter three 
prayers which are already being 
widely used for this purpose. We 
rejoice to observe that other bodies 
in China besides our own have been 
drawing together in their organiza- 
tion. We believe that this pre- 
pares the way for fuller and more 
effective conference on the deeper 
problems of unity. 

Surely, this is proof enough, if there 
be any who have doubted, that the Ang- 
lican Communion in China sought not 
simply her own strengthening and well- 
being when, by God’s blessing, she estab- 
lished the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 


RIEF paragraphs in recent issues 
have already indicated that this 
fall a new monthly missionary magazine 


ae would be provided 
A Missionary for the children of 


Magazine for the Church. Since 
the Children the discontinuance 
of THE Youne 


CuristiAN Sonprer there has been no 
periodical of like character. Fully as the 
Board realized the value of such an or- 
gan it did not seem possible to arrange 
for it. At this juncture the Young 
Churchman Company came forward, of- 
fering to publish such a magazine if the 
material could be provided at the Church 
Missions House. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to secure a periodical created on 
lines satisfactory to the missionary au- 
thorities, entirely without expense to the 
Board. The publication will be known as 
“The Missionary Magazine of the Young 
Churchman.” It will have twenty pages, 
including cover, the size of Tur Sprrir 
or Missions. Each month it will be sent 
to the regular subscribers of the Young 
Churchman as the first weekly issue of 
the month, in much the same way that 
The Outlook publishes a magazine num- 
ber. It may also be subscribed for sep- 
arately from The Young Churchman at 
25 cents per year or 20 cents in quanti- 
ties. 


a 
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Two years ago we 
began, in the Sun- 
day-school Depart- 
ment of the Septem- 
ber issue of Tue Spirit or Missions, a 
series of missionary lessons edited by the 
Rey. William E. Gardner. They were 
suecessful from the first and have been 
more and more widely used. The edi- 
tors now feel, however, that the time is 
come when they should be made more 
generally available, and therefore the 
series will be transferred to the new 
Missionary Magazine, Mr. Gardner still 
continuing to edit them. The lessons 
will begin in October and this year will 
be on Japan—the assigned subject for 
the year—under the title “Behind the 
Doors of Nippon.” They will be cast in 
a form readable for children and appro- 
priate to such a magazine. Material es- 
pecially intended for teachers will con- 
tinue to appear in THE Spirit or Mis- 
sions. It is hoped that by this arrange- 
ment teachers of Sunday-school classes 
will still remain readers of THE Spirit 
or Misstons, while at the same time there 
may be placed in the hands of the chil- 
dren missionary material which will in- 
terest and instruct them. The leaders in 
work among children have long been 
urging that some such plan as this be de- 
vised. 

The editors of THE Spirit or Missions 
—who will also be the editors of the new 
Missionary Magazine for children—beg 
for the co-operation of the clergy and 
their Sunday-school workers. All edi- 
torial matter for the Missionary Mag- 
azine should be addressed to 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; all business matters 
to the Young Churchman Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Our Missionary 
Lessons 


N our June number we commented 
editorially on the crisis prevailing 


in the affairs of St. Paul’s School, 
Lawrenceville, Va., 

A Chance to where the noble 
Help work of thirty years 


by Archdeacon Rus- 
sell seemed in imminent danger. At 
that time it was declared that $60,000 
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would be needed to wipe out the accumu- 
lated indebtedness of previous years and 
guarantee the continuance of the school. 
This seemed a most serious statement to 
Churchmen who know what incalculable 
benefits that school has bestowed upon its 
county and state—and indeed upon the 
whole South. Our readers will be glad 
to hear, therefore, that a letter from 
Archdeacon Russell dated August 15th, 
shows that a very considerable portion of 
the amount needed has been raised. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has promised a con- 
ditional $10,000 as the last payment on 
the debt. Stimulated by this, a sufficient 
amount has been raised so that $20,000 
more, if subseribed before the end of 
September, will clear the whole amount, 
and will also secure $10,000 for a library 
building, promised by Mr. Carnegie, 
whenever the school was free from debt. 
To all who are concerned in the up- 
building of the moral and religious char- 
acter of the negro—and every American 
citizen should be concerned in this na- 
tional problem—this call furnishes an 
unusual opportunity to have a share in 
one of the most effective and practical 
agencies which is anywhere operating 
foward this end. Pledges or subscrip- 
tions will be received by the treasurer of 
the school, Mr. Charles E. May, Bank of 
Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville, Va., or by 
the principal, the Rev. James S. Russell, 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Va. 


HE forces interested in home mis- 
sion work, led by the Home Mis- 
sions Council, which represents twenty- 
seven. boards en- 

Home Mission gaged in the domes- 

Week tic field, have under- 
taken a definite pro- 
gramme for what is called “Home Mis- 
sion Week.” This “week” will be that 
of November 17th to 24th. 

The aim of the central committee is, 
through local committees in the towns 
and cities, by means of newspaper 
articles, meetings and charts, diagrams 
and posters furnished by the missionary 
societies, to conduct an effective cam- 
paign of education as to the work done 
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by the Churches for the social and moral 
betterment of the country, especially 
among depressed, backward and suffering 
people, culminating in a group of meet- 
ings and services in Home Mission Week 
which will present the claims of this 
work for the support of all Christian 
people. “Our Country—God’s Country” 
is the motto of the campaign which con- 
siders these perplexing problems from a 
national standpoint. On Sunday, No- 
vember 17th, the subjects assigned for 
morning and evening are, “Our Coun- 
try’s Debt to Christ,” and “Units in 
Making Our Country God’s Country.” 
On succeeding days work among the vari- 
ous races, Indians, Africans and Asiat- 
ics; the problems of the island possessions 
and the frontier; the immigrant, and 
rural and urban work will be successive- 
ly discussed. On Friday, November 22d, 
“American Social Problems” are to be 
studied, while Saturday is to bé given 
to prayer and fellowship, and the follow- 
ing Sunday to mass meetings and rallies, 
of which “Our Country’s Opportunity 
for Christ,” and “Unity in Making Our 
Country God’s Country” will be the 
theme. 

Of course the organization of such a 
campaign is a matter which our Board 
could not take up throughout each sev- 
eral diocese and district of the Church, 
but it has commended the matter to the 
attention of the bishops, suggesting their 
local co-operation with the committees. 
Surely we should do everything that is 
possible to educate our people to under- 
stand the tremendous problems of the 
home field, and to secure the efficient co- 
operation of the Church in the proper 
development of Christian citizenship. 


HEN this is written, an accurate 
forecast of the condition of the 
treasury at the close of the fiscal year, 
September ist, is not possible. The sit- 
uation on August 15th showed two 
things: First, that we have had by far 
the largest year of missionary giving. 
The total contributions to that date 
amounted to $1,152,000. Second, that 
the gifts of the year will probably be al- 
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most sufficient to meet the expenditures 
of the year. It would be mere guess- 
work at this time to set the figure of the 
probable deficiency, and of course there 
is also a very considerable deficit carried 
over from previous years. But alto- 
gether there is cause for real congratula- 
tion, although the Church has not yet 
reached the point where she is giving in 
accordance with the needs of the work. 


{ 
A BUSINESS MANAGER FOR 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


HIS periodical is in its seventy- 
‘eighth year. It began as a lit- 
tle sixteen-page pamphlet issued 
by the treasury to acknowledge 
the amounts received and give some brief 
paragraphs on the work. It has grown 
until we print 40,000 copies this month, 
and on one month in the year our cir- 
culation is 150,000. It is not boasting. 
but a mere quotation of the words of 
others, to say that Tue Spirit or Mis- 
stons takes a leading place among the 
missionary magazines of the world. Yet 
with all this expansion the business of 
the magazine has up to this time been 
handled by the editors and the treasurer’s 
department. This burden has become 
too heavy, and for some time it has been 
felt that efficient business administration 
could only be obtained by the engage- 
ment of a business manager, who should 
devote his whole time to the matter. 
With the consent of the Board of Mis- 
sions, this has been done, and on Septem- 
ber Ist Mr. Cyril D. Buckwell will take 
hold of this work. Mr. Buckwell has 
had useful experience in large business 
firms, and when he accepted the offer 
from THe Spirir or Missions was in 
charge of the New England agency of 
Dunn & Co. The editors welcome his 
coming and believe that they can promise 
to our readers far better satisfaction in 
business ways than it has been possible 
to give them heretofore. We thank them 
for their past patience with our short- 
comings, and hope in the future they 
may not need to exercise this virtue so 
frequently. 


| | 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


HAVE long since ceased to pray, 
“Lord Jesus, have compassion 
upon a lost world.” JI remember 
the day and the hour when I seemed 
to hear the Lord rebuking me for 
making such a prayer. He seemed 
to say, “I have had compassion on 
a lost world, and now it is time for 
you to have compassion. I have 
given My heart; now give your 


heart.”—A. J. Gordon, D.D. 


THANKSGIVINGS 
“We thank thee’— 


For the devoted spirit manifested 
by the Bishop of Alaska in declining 
other posts that he may remain in 
his distant field. (Page 655.) 

For the twenty-five years of faith- 
ful service performed by -thy ser- 
vant, John Wight Chapman, among 
3 poor and backward people. (Page 
Bons 2 

For the guidance granted to the 
late Emperor of Japan, who, though 
not a Christian, helped to prepare 
the way of the kingdom. (Page 630.) 

For the enlightenment and_ in- 
spiration found in the conferences 
of the past summer by the young 
people of thy Church. (Page 685.) 

That thou hast moved the hearts 
of thy children during the past year 
to a greater measure of generosity 
in behalf of thy mission work 
throughout the world. 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please thee’— 


To strengthen with thy love and 
cheer with a sense of thy presence 
the men and women who labor to 
establish thy Kingdom in Alaska. 

To give a sense of justice and a 
heart of mercy to those who deal 
with the Indian races of our land, 
especially the natives of Alaska. 

To. strengthen the hearts and 
hands of our missionary physicians, 
and to multiply their number. (Page 
665. ) 

To give wisdom to thy Church in 
planning to meet the needs of those 
for whom she is responsible in the 
republic of Haiti. (Page 673.) 

To prosper the means employed 
to train up the young in the service 


of the Kingdom, especially the chil- 
dren’s Missionary Magazine about 
to appear. (Page 632.) 

To open some generous hand that 
the Church in Japan may take ad- 
vantage of her opportunities for ad- 
vancement. (Page 669.) 


PRAYERS 


FOR ALASKA 


MEGE TY +GOD -ahow cartes 
most strong tower to all who 

trust in thee; Bless and strengthen 
thy servants who battle for the 
Kingdom in the rugged land of 
Alaska. Give them courage and 
faith and cheer. Turn toward them 
the hearts of those whom they seek 
in thy Name, that they may arouse 
the careless, recover the fallen and 
protect the weak. Move others to 
offer themselves for this service, and 
open the hearts and the hands of thy 
people to support the work with 
their prayers and gifts; that so thy 
Blessed One may find His own 
among the snows of the North, as 
once He did amid the fields of Pal- 
estine; We ask in His Name. Amen. 


FOR UNITY* 


GOD of Peace, who through 
thy Son Jesus Christ didst 
set forth One Faith for the salva- 
tion of mankind; Send thy grace 
and heavenly blessing upon all 
Christian people who are striving to 
draw nearer to thee, and to each 
other, in the unity of the Spirit and 
in the bond of peace. Give us peni- 
tence for our divisions, wisdom to 
know thy truth, courage to do thy 
will, love which shall break down 
the barriers of pride and prejudice, 
and an unswerving loyalty to thy 
Holy Name. Suffer us not to shrink 
from any endeavor, which is in ac- 
cordance with thy will, for the peace 
and unity of thy Church. Give us 
boldness to seek only thy glory and 
the advancement of thy kingdom. 
Unite us all in thee as thou, O 
Father, with thy Son and the Holy 
Spirit, art One God, world without 
end. Amen. 


*This is one of the prayers which the 
General Commission of the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order are asking people 

to use. 
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ALONG ALASKA’S GREAT RIVER 
By Archdeacon Stuck 


~ LASKA is a country 
of a great river. 
» The Nile is not 


more truly Egypt 
than the Yukon is 


Alaska. I mean in- 
terior Alaska; for 
there are _ half-a- 


dozen Alaskas, and 
I speak of the one 
I know. Whenever 
a man talks about 
Alaska he means his 
Alaska, and that is 
one of the reasons 
why so many con- 
trary and _ wholly 
iPr encvon @ 1] = 
able things are said 
about Alaska. When a Nome man talks 
about Alaska he means Prince William 
Sound and the Cook Inlet country. 
When a Juneau man talks about Alaska 
he means the southeastern coast. So 
when I talk about Alaska I mean the in- 
terior, which is the lion’s share, though 
ihe other Alaskas would make each a 
great state. 

Think then of a great country with a 
great river running through it from end 
to end, right down the middle. The 
country is so shaped that the great river 
rises within twenty-five miles of salt 
water and flows 2,500 miles to get to salt 
water again. Twenty-two hundred miles 
of that length is navigable for large 
passenger steamboats, that is, from 
Whitehorse to St. Michael. A railroad 
crosses one of the ruggedest and most 
difficult mountain ranges in the world to 
bring travellers from the outside to 
Whitehorse, which is the head of naviga- 
tion. 

Now all that seems simple enough, and 
it would appear that when the winter is 
over and the ice breaks up and the river 
flows, nothing would be easier than to 


“MUK” 


take the train to Whitehorse and get on 
a steamer and go down to the mouth of 
the river at St. Michael. But here 
comes the part that ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred “outside” do not un- 
derstand and will scarcely believe. 
Thirty miles below Whitehorse is a long 
lake through which the river flows, 
named Le Barge. The ice in that lake, 
by reason of there being little or no cur-. 
rent, does not break up for nearly a 
month after the river is open, but lies 
and rots and slowly melts away in the 
sunshine. The shores of that lake are 
largely precipitous rock, and there is no 
way round it. To cross the rotting, 
melting ice on foot or on sleighs is dan- 
gerous—though every year people who 
are in a hurry do cross it. Some get 
over with their eggs and oranges and 
early potatces that are so eagerly ex- 
pected all along the river—and some do 
not. So for nearly all travellers, and 
certainly for all tourists, access to the 
navigable Yukon is barred for a month 
at the top. It is also barred for the 
same or nearly the same length of time 
at the bottom. Ships cannot enter Nor- 
ton Sound and reach St. Michael until 
the ice has gone out of those waters; and 
it will not go out. It sloshes to and fro 
in Norton ‘Sound, it chokes the mouth of 
the river as late sometimes as July 1st. 
But the main river breaks up from the 
10th to the 15th of May, and is quite 
clear of ice for a couple of thousand 
miles, a few days later. 

This long preamble leads up to the 
statement that the first month of Yukon 
navigation, when there is no one in the 
country save those who have spent the 
winter there, is usually the most delight- 
ful month of the year. Every growing 
thing is in joyous, riotous life, for sum- 
mer comes with a rush when the sun 
shines all the twenty-four hours of the 
day. The moss that covers the whole 
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country takes every tender shade of 
green and yellow, and is strewn with 
countless beautiful flowers. _Under the 
strong compulsion of the Arctic summer 
every tree and bush seems to shoot up ex- 
tended fingers into the air and wave 
them in exultation. The air has a balmy 
quality that seems to belong to late May 
and early June alone. Snow yet lingers 
on the mountain tops and seams the 
draws and gullies down to the timber 
line. The skies are as blue as the skies 
of Italy, with great rounded masses of 
floating cloud, white as no fuller on 
earth can white them. It is the brill- 
lant, sparkling, exhilarating season, this 
first month of navigation on the Yukon, 
and it belongs to the Alaskan alone. 
Moreover, by one of those noble dispen- 
sations of a compensating Providence, 
the mosquitoes and flies have not yet 
come, to any troublesome extent. When 
Lake Le Barge opens the blue-bottle flies 
and the horse flies arrive in swarms, ac- 
companying the first tourists and sum- 
mer visitors, and by the time the ice 
goes out at St. Michael the mosquitoes 
have massed their battalions and have 
occupied the entire land for the rest of 
the season. 

It was into this Alaskan paradise that 
the Pelican turned her prow upstream 
June ist, 1911. She had the archdeacon 
on board, and his half-breed boy, Walter, 
who is dog-musher and interpreter in the 
winter, and engineer and interpreter in 
the summer; and an amiable, kindly, 
capable boy always. Also she had on 
board, chained on the after-deck, the 
archdeacon’s pet malamute “Muk.” 
Muk is the pet of the winter team, 
chosen to live on the Pelican all the 
summer. “Muk” is short for “Mukdy- 
luk” which in the Esquimaux tongue 
signifies “the silent one,” and I always 
think of it as a good example of native 
irony, for he is the noisiest little beggar 
in the whole bunch. If the selection had 
gone by merit, any other dog of the team 
would have been taken in preference to 
“Muk,” but this business of picking out 
a dog-pet shares the distinction that 
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Queen Victoria’s first prime minister 
liked so much about the Order of the 
Garter: it has “no blamed merit about 
rt hege 

The first ninety miles is through the 
Yukon Flats, where the river meanders 
in a dozen different channels and 
sloughs, with nothing visible but wide 
waters and banks fringed with spruce 
and cotton-wood, and carpeted with 
fresh green; and blue sky with bold 
white clouds above. This great stretch 
of the Yukon in the nature of things 
ought to be sluggish, and General Gree- 
ly’s “Handbook of Alaska” says it is, and 
explains why it is; but in fact it is the 
swiftest stretch of the whole river. 
Summer tourists, be they brigadiers or 
bagmen, are unreliable guides. It takes 
the Pelican twenty-two hours to make 
the run from Fort Yukon to Circle, 
where the Yukon Flats end, and about 
twenty hours to cover the next ninety 
miles. 

Here and there we stop at a native 
camp, and there is often a baby to bap- 
tize and a short service to hold. This 
applies to the whole course-of the Peli- 
can’s 3,000 miles, and need not be re- 
peated. In no other way can these na- 
tive camps be visited during the summer 
than with some such eraft as the Pelr- 
can. 

Cirele City, a typical decaying min- 
ing-camp town, that at one time had a 
population of 3,000, but now has a pop- 
ulation of less than thirty whites, with 
an adjacent village of forty or fifty In- 
dians—a wretched combination that has 
been the root of so much evil to both 
races in Alaska—is our first’ long stop. 
Whitsunday is spent there, and I rejoice 
Miss Sabine’s heart in her lonely vigil 
at this place by the first celebration of 
the Holy Communion she has had the 
opportunity to attend for nine months! 
The celebration for the natives is de- 
ferred until Whit-Monday, that I may 
diligently enquire whom to admit and 
whom to repel—a “fencing of the 
tables,” as the Scotch eall it, that is most 
important and necessary in dealing with 


“We stop at a native camp and there is often a baby to be baptized” 


the Indian. None justly chargeable with 
drunkenness or immorality since the last 
celebration may approach the altar. 

Upon leaving Circle we enter a stretch 
of the river that grows more and more 
picturesque until Eagle is reached, 180 
miles further up. The banks rise steep- 
ly into hills that rise steeper and steeper 
into mountains that soar presently into 
lofty mountains, finely sculptured and 
moulded, the snow streaking and patch- 
ing their river sides. 

Tt was in this stretch of the river that 
we had quite an exciting adventure. I 
was at the wheel and was skirting close 
to the bank to avoid the wash of a pass- 
ing steamboat, one of the large Yukon 
packets bound downstream, and Walter 
was cleaning and polishing some brass, 
as I supposed, when all at once J heard 
him shout something through the win- 
dow, which for the noise of the engine 
I could not understand, and then 1 heard 
shot after shot, shot after shot, fired 
from the roof of the launch. I craned 
my neck out of the pilot-window and 
caught a glimpse of something brown 
moving in the brush which I thought at 
first was a bear; but it wasn’t—-it was a 
moose! It had fallen when next I saw 
it; the boy had killed it; and in his ex- 
citement at the discovery of the animal 
he had not seen the calf trotting by its 
side that now came and stood over the 
twitching body of its mother. 


It was a_ senseless and _ useless 
slaughter. We had no use for the meat 
and could not take care of it. Moreover 


it was against the law; doubly against 
the law, for we were in the closed sea- 
son for moose and the shvoting of 
females is forbidden at all times. 

But it is hard to realize the excite- 
ment that seizes a native boy, trained 
all his life in the reckless hunting of the 


WALTER AND THE MOOSE 
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Indian, at the sight of big game. His 
hand goes to his gun instinctively and 
he is shooting before he has time to 
think whether or not he has need of the 
meat. I can make all excuses and allow- 
ances for the boy, but I hope it will be 
a lesson to him. Fortunately the calf 
was grown enough to fend for itself, or 
the one death would have involved the 
other. We landed and I made a photo- 
graph of the dead animal. The calf had 
hid himself in the thickets and we had 
no further sight of him, though we beat 
the brush, because I wanted his picture. 

We stayed five days at Eagle, waiting 
for the first boat that brought freight 
through, because the Pelican was greatly 
in need of some new parts and fittings 
that had been ordered from the outside. 
Things will wear out and get broken 
even upon the most carefully-tended 
gasoline engine, and the Pclican had 
made 5,000 miles the previous season. 

While we were lying at Eagle, an epi- 
demie of small-pox broke out at Dawson, 
a hundred miles above, and when ar- 
rangements were made to quarantine 
against that town, I sent a telegram to 
the Church Missions House in New 
York, asking that a supply of vaccine 
points might be rushed to every mission 
in the interior. We were thus able to 
protect our native charges as far as it is 
possible to protect them, and in the past 
summer upwards of 2,000 Indians have 
been vaccinated. 

Mr. Burgess, our representative at 
Eagle, has done some effective work in 
the past winter in conjunction with the 
government school-teacher in the direc- 
tion of inducing the natives to under- 
take the self-government of their vil- 
lage, but it is sad to record that this is 
a dwindling community, with a record 
for the past three years of fourteen 
births and twenty-one deaths. We must 
change these figures if there is to be any 
hope for the Yukon Indians. It is not 


so everywhere, thank God; in places the 


figures are reversed. Remote from the 
Yukon, on the tributary streams, there 
is steady increase, but some of these 
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Yukon River communities seem doomed. 
At Tanana in 1910 there were fourteen 
births and thirty-four deaths. 

“Muk” distinguished himself - at 
Eagle. I was dining with the post sur- 
geon, with whom I had been consulting 
on small-pox precautions, when the wife 
of the school-teacher came in with her 
little girl, who had been bitten by a dog. 
There was no break of the skin, but the 
mark of a dog’s teeth were plainly vis- 
ible on the wrist. To my astonishment 
the lady declared that my dog had done 
it. Now that is an unpardonable offence 
in Alaska, as it is everywhere; and be- 
sides the sound thrashing which he must 
have, I was resolved to depose him from 
his favored position and put him on the 
chain for the rest of his natural life 
when not in the traces. But the lady 
said: “Wait a little; I know my little 
girl and you do not; let me try to find 
out what she did to the dog.” And after 
repeated questionings the little tot of 
about four years old confessed: “I chop 
his tail wiv axe!” Sure enough, inspec- 
tion revealed a nick in his noble tail, a 
waving plume of white which he always 
carries erect. The little monkey had 
actually taken an axe and tried to chop 
his tail off! (‘So I didn’t blame “Muk” 
so much. I have always been in favor 
of early familiarity between children and 
dogs, but I am inclined to think now 
that sometimes such familiarity can be 
excessive. She “wanted tail to play 
wiv!” 

T left Eagle with a telegram from the 
bishop in my pocket directing me to go 
to the Iditerod, a new mining camp a 
matter of 1,200 miles away, and build an 
hospital. So we turned the Pelican’s 
nose downstream. At Circle I heard the 
news that a son had been born to Dr. 
Grafton Burke, our medical missionary 
at Fort Yukon, so we ran into that lat- 
ter place with all flags flying and siren 
screaming and found a very proud and 
happy family group. Then on, down the 
river, carrying mail to all the scattered 
wood camps—which is one of the Pelv- 
can’s regular duties, for the steamboats 
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“After the service, Dr. Loomis woud vaccinate” 


will not stop, although the mail-carrying 
contracts require them to—and visiting 
all the native fishing camps, picking up 
one boy here and another there whom I 
had arranged last winter to take to 
Nenana to school, on down to Stephen’s 
Village and Rampart, and then to 
Tanana. : 

At Tanana I had to leave the route to 
the IJditerod and deliver my boys at 
school 200 miles up the Tanana River. 
What a pleasure it is to visit Nenana 
and renew the acquaintance of all the 
boys and girls gathered there. Thirty- 
five there were, all picked children, not 

_an unhealthy or defective one amongst 
them, and they are the hope of the In- 
dian race in Alaska. Surely never was 
school that had fairer claim to enthus- 
iastic support than this school upon 
which in so large measure depends the 
future of the Alaskan native. I delight 
to visit them and note their growth and 
their progress, and mark the change that 
has come over them—and take heart 
again for the work amidst so many dis- 
couragements. 

Fourteen and a half hours without 
stop brought us to Tanana once more on 
the second of July. Here I found that 
Dr. Loomis had received the supply of 
vaccine points which had been sent in 
with most remarkable despatch, and had 
already vaccinated 200 natives. The 


glorious Fourth being at hand, and no 
preparations made either in the town or 
at the military post for any sort of ob- 
servance of the day, I took the matter 
up myself and organized sports for the 
natives. We had a fine time of it, with 
bow and arrow contests for the children, 
and all sorts of races for both children 
and adults, and athletic competitions 
generally. The fleet-footed young In- 
dians were greatly astonished when Dr. 
Loomis entered the hundred yards dash 
and finished first with the rest nowhere; 
but I was not surprised, for he was a 
hundred-yard man at college. We ended 
the sports with a canoe race, about mid- 
night, across the wide swift river and 
back. We cannot have fireworks or il- 
luminations of any kind in our Alaskan 
celebrations of the Fourth of July, be- 
cause it is broad daylight all night, but 
we make up for it in wicked waste of 
rifle cartridges, hundreds and hundreds 
of which are fired off in every native 
community. 

Still I had to wait and wait at 
Tanana because the Pelican cannot pro- 
ceed without gasoline, and the year’s 
supply had not yet arrived from St. 
Michael. But on Sunday, the ninth, I 
had a telegram that the gasoline supply 
had reached the Koyukuk mouth, and-as 
the Pelican had enough in her tanks to 
take her there, we dropped down the 
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river on Monday morning, bound at last 
for the Iditerod direct. 

Three hundred and sixty miles below, 
we entered the Chageluk Slough, into 
which the Innoko flows, into which the 
Iditerod flows; and so up the one river 
and into the other. Never was a greater 
change in scenery than from the Yukon 
to the Iditerod. The Yukon is densely 
wooded, the lower Iditerod has not a 
tree. In fact for many miles there is 
not even a bush; there is nothing but a 
wide-stretching flat covered with wiry 
grass, a low, swampy country as far as 
the eye can see. An old-time English 
bishop said, “No doubt God could have 
made a better berry than the strawberry, 
but no doubt God never did.” So I 
think God could have made a crookeder 
river than the Iditerod, but I do not 
think He ever did. Sometimes you can 
look out over the flat and see a steam- 
boat a little way off going the same way 
that you are going, but a few miles fur- 
ther up you will meet it and pass it and 
find that it is going the other way. The 
river twists and turns on its sluggish 
self like a writhing snake, and within 
two or three miles you will find yourself 
travelling toward every point of the 
compass, from south all the way round 
to south again. I should like to go up 
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in an aeroplane and take a bird’s eye 
view of one of the crookedest sections of 
that river, but I am sure it would be 
said that I had faked the photograph. 
Three hundred miles of it would have 
brought the Pelican to Iditerod City, 
but alas! she could not cover more than 
270. For the first time since she was 
launched she found water so shallow 
that she could not pass through it. The 
last eighty miles of the river, before 
Tditerod City is reached, is not a navi- 
gable river at all in any accepted sense. 
But here in Alaska we navigate any 
water that we have to navigate. If 
there are no boats in existence of light 
enough draft to serve, then we evolve a 
new type of boat, lighter than ever built 
before. That is literally what has been 
done on the upper Iditerod. Riffle after 
riffle, in the eighty miles between Dike- 
man and Iditerod City, had to be passed 
with less than eight inches of water. 
The Pelican draws _ sixteen. She 
scratched and scrambled through four- 
teen several times, at much injury to her 
bottom and to her propellor, and then 
she had to give it up and tie to the bank 
until the river should rise. Meanwhile 
the new type of craft—broad, flat-bot- 
tomed scows that draw only six inches, 
with automobile engines installed that 
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turn a wheel which dips no more than 
five inches, were carrying scores of tons 
of freight up those eighty miles at forty 
dollars per ton. I left Walter and Muk 
on the Pelican and got a lift from one of 
these new-departure boats and reached 
Iditerod City to find the nurse that the 
bishop had sent already there, but the 
hospital equipment sent at the same 
time was hopelessly lost for the present 
in the tangle of delayed and stranded 
freight somewhere along the river be- 
tween Iditerod City and Dikeman. 
There was no hurry anyway. I found 
myself in a sorely-disappointed and dis- 
couraged community, where there was 
no money available for erecting public 
institutions. The season was well ad- 
vanced and yet no gold had been taken 
out of the ground at-all. At the very 
opening of the summer, the camp just 
emerging from a scarce and hungry win- 
ter, came “The Guggenheims” and took 
options at enormous figures on every 
elaim on Flat Creek, the one rich creek 
of the district. For a month they had 
their men at work, prospecting every 
claim, and spent something like $50,000 
in the operations. Then they threw up 
all their options and left the camp. 
Meanwhile the claim owners and “lay- 
men” (those who lease claims) had been 
sitting round expecting to get rich with- 


out doing any work, and when they 
found themselves thrown on their own 
resources again, with a whole season’s 
work before them, it had become impos- 
sible to work at all by reason of the 
drought that had settled on the land. 
Water is essential for placer mining. 
For another month no rain fell, and no 
work was done. It was in the midst of 
this period of depression and financial 
stringency that I arrived upon the scene 
to build an hospital by publicsubscription. 

The money was raised, or most of it, 
and the hospital was built, but it was 
hard work and took a long time. I said 
built, but it really was not built but 
bought. It proved cheaper to buy one of 
the eligible houses of good location that 
were for sale and make the necessary im- 
provements and alterations, than to 
build a new one. The ladies of the town 
took hold with the usual Alaskan efti- 
ciency and success and raised $1,000 
at a clip by a public entertainment. 
Seventeen hundred dollars more was 
raised by personal solicitation in the 
ereeks. I tramped knee-deep in the 
muck from creek to creek, wet through 
all the time; for the rain had come, and 
cleaning-up had begun and_ things 
looked brighter when gold began to be 
brought to town. 

Muk was almost ruined on this week’s 
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tramping trip 
amongst the creeks. 
He got such good 
pickings at the 
mess-houses and 
was fed and petted 
so much by the 
women and told so 
often what a “beau- 
tiful doggy” he was 
that I had to give him a good licking and 
put him on the chain for a week to restore 
him to a proper opinion of himself. 

When the hospital was virtually estab- 
lished, though not yet opened, the pur- 
chase money paid and the deeds exe- 
cuted, the nurse and equipment installed 
and the alterations well under way and 
all provided for, came a telegram from 
Dr. Burke at Fort Yukon that small-pox 
had broken out on the Porcupine River, 
which flows into the Yukon at Fort 
Yukon, and that there were already 
thirty-five cases and that he could not 
bring about the governmental establish- 
ment of a quarantine, and was without 
help. My heart sank, for it seemed that 
the blow I feared had fallen. Small-pox 
is a winter disease, and the winter was 
at hand. 

I closed up affairs as quickly as I 
could, despatched a few telegrams by the 
local commercial wireless at ruinous ex- 
pense, and left for Fort Yukon a few 
days before the date set for the formal 
opening of the hospital. 

We had to touch at Anvik for our 
cache of gasoline, and I was fortunate 
enough to intercept Dr. Loomis at that 
point on his way 
outside. Him I 
commandeered, to 
return to Fort 
Yukon with me, 
that Burke should 
not be single-hand- 
ed if the threat- 
ened_ epidemic 
broke out amongst 
his people. I found 
that Mr. Chapman 
had been all round 


Johnny of Ft. Yukon 


Bal-o-la, who won 
the archery prize 
at the Fourth of 
July sports 


the Chageluk Slough on a vaccinating 
trip, and that every native on the Lower 
Yukon who belongs to us, as well as a 
large number who do not, had received 
the protective virus at his hands, In ad- 
dition he had sent 100 points to the 
Jesuit Mission at Holy Cross. 

At Nulato I had a letter from Miss 
Carter informing me that she had vacci- 
nated 150 natives at the Allakaket. Mr. 
Betticher came down to Tanana to meet 
me, and told me that every native on the 
Tanana River was now vaccinated. 
From that point up to Fort Yukon we 
stopped at every native camp and vacci- 
nated all that had not already received 
it. I would hold service, and after ser- 
vice Dr. Loomis would vaccinate. 

So in one summer we have managed 
to vaccinate almost every native in the 
interior of Alaska from Eagle down to 
Holy Cross, and on all the tributary 
rivers. And there was never a single re- 
fusal to submit to the operation, and 
scarce even a reluctance. Truly they 
are a docile people, these native charges 
of ours. 

At Beaver, eighty miles from Fort 
Yukon, I picked up the dogs of my team 
from the fish camp where they had sum- 
mered, and “Muk” was so mad at the 
other dogs coming on board his boat that 
I had to chain him apart on the forward 
deck. 

At Fort Yukon we found no small-pox, 
and a valid quarantine against the in- 
fected region on the Porcupine River had 
been somewhat tardily instituted by the 
Federal Government under Dr. Burke’s 
supervision. Rampart House, where the 
disease raged, is just across the border 
in Canadian Territory, 550 miles from 
Dawson, yet nine days after word of the 
outbreak on the Porcupine was received 
by the Canadian officials at Dawson a 
physician, a nurse, and a detail of North- 
west Mounted Police were on the spot. 
We Alaskans envy the Government of 
the Yukon Territory. 

So at Fort Yukon the Pelican com- 
pleted her fourth season’s cruise, having 
travelled something over 3,000 miles. 
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THE COMING OF THE, BISHOP TO 
ALLAKAKET 


By Deaconess Clara M. Carter 


Just inside the Arctic Circle a little woman has been living alone, so 
far as white companions are concerned, that she might accomplish her lov- 


iug ministry to the Koyukuks and Kobuks under her care. 


Once in Febru- 


ary, after six months of isolation, she had a glimpse of the archdeacon, who 
paid a hurried visit and promised that the bishop would arrive by Easter 


time. 


The following letter gives a vivid picture of the long waiting and the 


eager welcome, and between the lines one may read the steadfastness which 
makes such self-forgetting service possible. 


THE BISHOP WITH HIS DOG TEAM IN 
FRONT OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


HE mail was due in nine or ten 
days, and I was beginning to 
dread the word I feared that it 
would bring, for I knew that it 

must have been something serious to 
have so detained the bishop. Up to 
Easter we looked for him daily, but then 
T relinquished the last hope of his com- 
ing. The following Friday I sent across 
the river the dried fish which I had been 
keeping for his dogs, that those who most 
needed it might get it; for this spring 
it is next to impossible to get dried sal- 
mon, and every musher who passed was 


in sore need of it. About five o’clock 
a couple of dog teams ran up, and 
before I could reach the door, won- 
dering who it could be, I heard the 
bishop’s cheery voice calling George! 
What can I say that will give you 
some understanding of the sound of 
a familiar voice in this great silence? 

Though the journey from Valdez, 
with stops at missions all along the 
way, had been made in an amazingly 
short time, haste was so imperative 
in order to reach here and get back 
to Tanana while the trails were pas- 
sible, that two dog teams were nec- 
essary to make it, and Mr. Jackson 
accompanied the bishop and Paul. 
I sent a messenger post haste across 
the river to reclaim those fish, and 
was only just in time to save them. 

The joyful greetings over, I found 
that the bishop was almost snow- 
blind. ‘Strong though his eyes are, 
the glare of the brilliant light upon 
the snow, combined with a strong 
wind, day after day, had wrought 
mischievous work. To put my hand 
upon alleviating remedies took but a 
moment, for this is one of the things 
one must always be ready to meet 
in the Arctic spring. But do what you 
may, there is suffering and discomfort at 
the best, and the eyes remain painfully 
sensitive to any strong light for some 
time. 

Though obliged to keep out of the 
dazzling sunlight, Saturday was a busy 
day, the natives coming in groups to see 
the bishop. When he told the old chief, 
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and those who came with him, of the first 
time he came across the Salchaket In- 
dians, and contrasted their -pitiable con- 
dition then with their clean and well-or- 
dered village clustered about the mission 
where Miss Wightman is doing such 
splendid work, they were greatly inter- 
ested. 

Many of the older Koyukuks were bap- 
tized long ago at Tanana, but have no 
certificates. No doubt they have lost 
them, and the records at Tanana having 
been burned, the bishop thought it best 
to give as many as were here hypotheti- 
eal baptism. In the evening George and 
Oola were examined for confirmation. 

Sunday morning we had the Holy 
Communion at eight o’clock. Those of 
you who have had that greatest privilege 
of life—the leading, or at least a share 
in the leading of some soul to Christ— 
will understand what it meant to me to 
kneel between the two boys who are the 
first-fruits of this work, and to partake 
with them at Bishop Rowe’s hands in 
their first Communion; for as they were 
to be confirmed later in the day the bish- 
op graciously admitted them. 

Morning Prayer was at half-past ten, 
and twenty-one Koyukuks were bap- 
tized hypothetically; five whom I had 
baptized in some extremity were re- 
ceived. The bishop spoke to the people 
through two interpreters. At Sunday- 
school in the afternoon he heard those 
who know all of the Catechism. It was a 
great day for the children. 

At Evening Prayer, later 
in the afternoon, the two 
boys were confirmed. Pre- 
senting each with the silver 
cross, the bishop spoke to 
them of the great and 
blessed privilege that had 
that day been confered upon 
them, and of their duty as 
Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants. As I looked at 
their attentive faces I prayed 
that the seed thus sown 
might bring forth an abund- 
ant harvest. 


The Coming of the Bishop to Allakaket 


At this service two Kobuks were bap- 
tized, and one of our Koyukuks who had 
just come up the river received hypo- 
thetical baptism. Our neighbor in 
charge of the trading-post attended. this 
service, as did Mr. Jackson. ‘The ser- 
mon—upon the Resurrection—was in 
English only. English only!—English 
unencumbered by the restrictions that 
must always be placed upon it when 
speaking to the natives, brings a sense 
of release and refreshment, aside from 
the uplift of the sermon itself. 

The bishop had installed Mr. Jackson 
and Paul in the road-house across the 
river, where they cooked for themselves, 
but Sunday evening we all dined to- 
gether, and so ended the day. Yet no! 
it did not end then, for on into the night 
the bishop talked, with that rare power 
which leaves a vivid picture stamped up- 
on one’s mind. He told of the days be- 
fore Dawson or Nome or Skagway had 
sprung into existence, or the White Pass 
was known; before the Army posts were 
established, when Fort Yukon was aban- 
doned; when as yet all travel on the 
Yukon was by way of St. Michael. One 
saw him, with but a single companion, 
coming up the lonely Lynn Canal, over 
the Chilcoot Pass, pausing at Lake Ben- 
nett to build their boat from trees they 
felled, and then on into the vast un- 
known wilderness, down that mighty 
river where perils and difficulties awaited 
them that would have daunted any but 
the most fearless of men, and were to put 


Ready for the return journey 
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to the utmost test the fixed determina- 
tion of that great soldier of the cross 
who, through, it all, calmly met and con- 
quered them one by one. Perils of 
frozen lake and smaller river; perils of 
unknown rapids, where the momentary 
failure of a steady hand or a quick, ex- 
perienced eye must mean instant death; 
perils of hunger, of cold, of treacherous 
natives, of those fearful flats where the 
river seems lost in a maze of intricate 
sloughs and channels. We who live in 
Alaska now have but a faint conception 
of the incessant toil and watchfulness, 
of the strength and endurance that were 
needful for that first journey down the 
Yukon. 

Monday, that last day of the short 
visit, when there were so many things to 
be done, I made a mistake which troubles 
and mortifies me. The only pictures I 
have ever seen of the bishop taken in 
trail clothes, or with his dogs, are those 
which were taken here by Mrs. Burke that 
spring of 1908, and I was very anxious, 
if possible, to get a good picture of him 
while here this time. Monday was a 
beautiful, bright day. Mr. Jackson and 
Paul came across with the dogs, and the 
bishop good-naturedly laid down his pen, 
and donned sweater and parka for the 
pictures. Seeing the scarf which he 
wore was very long, I suggested a shorter 
one—(would that I had let the long one 
alone!). Getting one that had never 
been worn, I handed it to him, with the 
remark: “This is white, but no matter, 
it won’t show in the picture.” How 
could I have forgotten that white re- 
mains white, and black remains black, 
come what will? Well, I have learned it 
now, and the white scarf of the accom- 
panying picture must always be charged 
to me. 

i Ned 

HE Hon. W. W. Wedemeyer, mem- 
ber of Congress from Michigan, 
speaking in the House of Representa- 
tives upon a bill to provide for a legisla- 
tive assembly for the Territory of 
Alaska, told his fellow legislators of his 
experience on a trip to Alaska in 1909, 
when the steamer upon which he was a 
passenger rescued the passengers of the 
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“The bishop good-naturedly donned sweater 
and parka for the pictures” 


wrecked Cottage City upon which Bish- 
op Rowe was journeying to the north. 
In order to accommodate the people 
from the wrecked boat, it was necessary 
to place them in state-rooms already 


partially occupied. Mr. Wedemeyer 
says: “I found assigned to me as a fel- 
low passenger Peter T. Rowe, the 


Episcopal missionary bishop of Alaska. 
I was very fortunate in this regard, be- 
cause no man understands Alaska and 
its problems better than Bishop Rowe, 
who for sixteen years or more has min- 
istered to the people of that remote 
territory. There is not time here to 
speak of his good work, as well as that 
of the representatives of the other de- 
nominations. It is only the truth to 
say, however, that the progress that has 
been made in ‘Alaska would have been 
utterly impossible without the unselfish 
efforts of missionaries of all denomina- 
tions who have toiled unremittingly and 
under the hardest possible conditions.” 


OUTHEASTERN Alaska belongs 
to the Titanesque school of archi- 
tecture. It is a land of great 
mountains and deeply-cut val- 

leys; of many islands, with fiord-like 
channels winding among them; of 
mountain lakes and limpid streams. 
Domes and towers, castles and fortresses 
are piled in massive profusion all about. 
In the large the scenery is impress- 
ive by reason of this massiveness and 
the sense of mystery and solitude shut- 
ting it in; in particular, many a bit of 
slope, sea or dashing water merits at- 
tention. The stage is set for a mighty 
epic proclaiming the majesty of God 
and the beauty of holiness. 
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A PANORAMA 
Lying between the mountains and the sea, this growing town must 


“UNDER THE WINGS OF THE EAGLE” 
By the Reverend Rk. H. Roe 


Byron’s description of Marathon 
would apply equally well to Ketchikan, 
built as it is between high mountains 
and the sea. The strip of land between 
them is so narrow that when the town 
grows it either climbs the hill or moves 
out on piles over the tide-flats. A beau- 
tiful creek, winding down through a 
great gorge from two mountain lakes, 
furnishes power and ice-cold water at 
all seasons of the year. In the spring, 
the salmon swim and leap through its 
rapids and over its falls to the spawning 
ground in the quiet reaches above. As 
there is some gold, more copper, but 
most fish, there is naturally a very keen 
interest in seeing the fish making a 
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either climb the mountain or stretch on piles over the tide flats 


good run, for they furnish the greater 
part of the section’s prosperity. 

The town is not yet a quarter of a 
century old, though the Indians have 
known the site much longer—they gave 
it the name of Ketchikan, which means, 
I am told, “Under the wings of the 
eagle.” There are about two thousand 
whites and three hundred fairly per- 
manent Indians here—only fairly per- 
manent, because they wander a great 
deal during the hunting and fishing sea- 
sons. Many more are here at times, as 
this is something of a centre for three 
tribes—the Thlingits, Simpsians and 
Haidas. The Thlingits are most numer- 
ous, and it is with these that the 
Church is most concerned. The Thlin- 
gits and Simpsians are of undoubted 
Asiatic origin; the Haidas are different, 
and may be, as their tradition asserts, 


of the Aztec people driven out of Mex- 
ico by Cortez. They say that their 
fathers wandered up the coast until 
they came to Queen Charlotte Island. 
Finding this unoccupied, they made it 
(and still consider it) their tribal home. 
Bearing out this tradition, they make in 
their silver jewelry a peculiar, fiat- 
headed snake. There are no snakes in 
Alaska, and the kind they make belongs 
to a warm country, so there is enough 
basis to make the tradition at least in- 
teresting. 

The Church has a good school-build- 
ing for the Indian children, all of whom 
are in her care. Some of these children 
are making splendid progress. The 
school is the basis of our Indian work, 
for the children are learning much be- 
sides English and numbers and geog- 
raphy, and they are taking their lessons 
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The Arthur Yates Memorial Hospital 


home to the older people. They like 
manual work particularly, and it would 
be well to give them even more than we 
ean at present. The girls do well with 
their sewing, though it is hard to teach 
them to cook, for they regard cooking 
as being beneath them. A few years 
ago, when these Indians needed cooks, 
they went to war and captured some 
slaves for the purpose. This was one 
solution of the difficult “servant prob- 
lem”! 

Many of these Indians are remarkable 
linguists, speaking several native 
tongues, the Chinook trade jargon and 
English,—though their use of the last is 
. sometimes amusing. Having no _ pro- 
nouns showing gender, one will say: 
“My wife—he sick.” A boy getting 
ready to build a fire in the school- 
house held up the last scrap of paper 
and said: “This paper are too few.” 
But the earnestness deeper than the 
spoken word makes itself understood. 
When little Charlie Bathle died his 
father said: “Charlie—my boy—God’s 
boy—God took him—it is well.” Johnny 
Nawishkay came one time and said: “I 
have some words with you.” Johnny 
made it understood that it was not an 
altercation but a definition he wished. 
“What is a hypercrite?” He was told 
that a hypocrite was a man who prayed 
loudest and longest without meaning a 
word of it, who afterward went out and 
lied and stole, ete. With a lordly wave 


“Under the Wings of the Eagle” 


of the hand, Johnny said: “I know the 
man.” But it was Johnny who came 
another time with some words: “Let not 
your heart be troubled”—what does it 
mean? JI explained as best I could 
“the joy and peace in believing.” “Ah!” 
said Johnny, “so good!—so very good!” 

The Indians have always been inde- 
pendent and able to take care of them- 
selves by hunting and fishing, and we 
try to foster this spirit. When boxes of 
clothing are sent in, we exchange gar- 
ments for Indian baskets, send the 
baskets to friends good enough to try to 
sell them, and with the money thus re- 
ceived pay for coal, light, materials, ete. 
The money goes back to the Indians 
without sacrificing their independence. 
The older women make some beautiful 
baskets ranging in price from a quarter 
(“two bits,” out here) to one in a store 
here valued at $500. We are not buy- 
ing many at the latter price! 

The hospital has a splendid record 
of service behind it. When I came to 
the work four years ago I found our 
present head-nurse in a building much 
too small and much too open, with five 
patients to care for, three of them hav- 
ing typhoid. She was caring for them 
through the day and by setting the alarm 
ahead she was caring for them through 
the night by two-hour stages. Though 
we now have a second nurse and a larger 
and better equipped building, that same 
spirit characterizes the whole work. The 


Men’s ward of the hospital 


Sitting room and private 100m for women in the Arthur Yates Memorial Hospital 


need for a third nurse is imperative. 
How these two nurses stand the long 
hours and exacting work, and put into 
it the patience and sacrifice they do, 
passes my comprehension. 

But I do see and know something of 
the blessing this work has been to the 
community and to a large region round 
about. There is very little general sick- 
ness here. It doesn’t seem to thrive 
where it rains nearly all the time; but 
there are many accidents in the mines 
and on the boats. A snowslide sent us 
five patients at one time last spring. We 
are often running at full capacity, as 
we think, when room has to be made 
for one more. The kindly care makes 
this the nearest to home many a man 
has known for a long time. Some of 
the men actually seem sorry to get well 
and have to leave, and they all come 
back punctiliously to visit. 

What an argument we see against the 
old “Don’t believe in missions” posi- 
tion! The West is made up of the East, 
and we are only taking care of our own. 
We have had in the hospital the son of 
an honored clergyman of our own com- 
munion. Here he was made comfortable 
for six weeks and here he found a place 
to die among friends. Just lately one 
of our own workers has gone out into 
the fuller life. What a satisfaction to 
us that the Church had a priest here to 
break the Bread, and two nurses to give 


trained care and a wealth of womanly 
tenderness. 

The old hospital building is now used 
for general parish purposes. The Wom- 
an’s Guild (a splendid organization in- 
stant in every good work) meets here 
regularly; one room is used by the 
teacher in the school. About two years 
ago a small rectory was built and a 
wing added to the former rectory, mak- 
ing of it a very complete twelve-bed 
hospital. This was done largely by the 
aid of Mrs. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., 
in memory of her father. The Arthur 
Yates Memorial Hospital is a credit to 
the Church and a blessing to this region 
for miles around. 

The material outlook for this section 
is unusually promising. It is estimated 
that $500,000 will be spent in building 
this year in Ketchikan. The New Eng- 
land Fish Company has doubled its 
plant, many canneries are being built 
and others enlarged, the two principal 
stores are putting up concrete buildings, 
and many dwellings are going up to ac- 
commodate the increased population 
coming in. The Church has greater op- 
portunities before her and should in 
every line of activity effect greater re- 
sults. 

‘A border country seems especially to 
need that for which the Church stands. 
Very markedly has she a mission where 
the white civilization and the white lack 
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of civilization come in contact with an 
inferior people. The Church must try 
to build the natives up against much of 
the influence that is decidedly bad. 
Liquor is furnished them in spite of the 
law against it, and they are hurt in 
worse ways. But even apart from 
morals, so considered, there is an almost 
unconscious influence working all the 
time, making the Indians lose sight of 
their own natural racial development in 
copying what they imagine that of the 
whites to be—often “Hamlet” with 
Hamlet left out. For instance, they 
used to move about very often, leaving a 
camp before the sanitary conditions be- 
came bad. They lived more in the open; 
had their wood fire in the middle of the 
room, with a hole in the roof to carry 
away the smoke—much creosote was lib- 
erated and breathed in by them. Now, 
they live more in one place; stove-pipes 
carry away the remedy; ventilation is 
poor; sanitary conditions far from satis- 
factory—and tuberculosis is a scourge 


THE RECTORY AT KETCHIKAN 
The house faces the harbor 


“Under the Wings of the Eagle” 


among them. This is but one of many 
examples of this in-the-very-air influence 
working upon them to the loss of their 
own proper racial heritage. 

Real progress is a slow process. Yet, 
comparing to-day with yesterday, we 
have abundant hope for to-morrow. It 
is only a short time that these Thlingits 
have known the Gospel story, and there 
are earnest, devout Christians among 
them who are living up to the best they 
know. It is good to see their interest, 
their reverence, their faithful attend- 
ance; good to hear them sing, and pray 
the Prayer Book prayers and prayers of 
their own; good to see the three tribes 
living side by side in peace when but a 
little while ago they were implacable 
enemies. It is a sign of results to see 
them raising over their dead, not the 
grotesque carving of an old-time totem 
but the Cross. It testifies to a changed 
standard, to belief in God and a way 
of approach to Him. Our God is able, 
and He will bless every venture of faith 
the Church makes for the good of others, 
every effort put forth in the Master’s 
name. 
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HE Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel reports a decrease of 
$30,000 in its income for the first three 
months of its fiscal year. The S. P. G. 
adopts the good plan of having its fiscal 
year coincident with the calendar year. 
Bishop Montgomery believes that the 
decrease can be traced directly to the 
coal strike and the general unrest in 
England. 
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MONG the fifteen men in a recent 
confirmation class in Zangzok, 
China, was a farmer seventy-two years 
old, who walked fifteen miles from his 
home in the country on Saturday, to be 
confirmed on Sunday. He is very regu- 
lar attending services in his own village, 
where services are held twice a month. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE CUP 


From left to right: Rev. L. H. Buisch, Rev. William Loola, Rev. G. L. Christian, Bishop Rowe, 
Rev. J. W. Chapman, Rev. A. R. Hoare, Rev. C. E. Betticher, Jr., Mrs. Evans 


GREAT DOINGS AT ANVIK 
By Archdeacon Stuck 


9 IS an ill wind that blows no 
one good. Heavy rains in 
the upper Tanana country 
swelled that river into such 

a drift-laden flood that the Pelican was 
unable to stem it, and the long-planned 
trip to the Tanana crossing, where we 
hope to establish a new mission this sum- 
mer, had to be given up. A thousand 
miles away a drought in the Iditerod 
country had drained that river dry, and 
the launch had to turn back from a vain 
attempt to reach Iditerod City. So it 
fell out that the bishop had ample time 
at Anvik and that the convocation of the 
clergy and the solemnities and festivities 
that centred about Mr. Chapman’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary were not cur- 
tailed. 

It was time excellently well spent. The 
bishop had summoned thither the clergy 
of the interior. Mr. Christian came 
from Nome, and brought with him Mr. 
Hoare, who had turned thus far out of 
his direct route from the States to his 


post on the Arctic Ocean at Point Hope. 
So we had no less than eight clergy pres- 
ent, the largest clerical gathering that 
has ever taken place in Alaska. The 
gathering was probably unique in the an- 
nals of ecclesiastical conventions in that 
the least journey made by any clergy- 
man in reaching the spot was over 500 
miles. Besides the bishop and the arch- 
deacon and those already mentioned, 
there were present the Rev. OC. E. Bet- 
ticher, Jr., of the Tanana Valley Mis- 
sion, the Rev. L. H. Buisch, of Fair- 
banks, the Rev. J. W. Chapman, of An- 
vik, and the Rev. William Loola, our na- 
tive deacon of Fort Yukon. 

There came also, at Mr. Chapman’s in- 
vitation, Miss Grider, in charge of the 
school at Nenana, and Miss Langdon, in 
charge of the mission at Tanana; so that 
with Mrs. Evans and Sister Bertha, of 
the Anvik School, and Mrs. Christian 
accompanying her husband from ‘Nome, 
there was quite a gathering of ladies as 
well, 
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Great Doings at Anvik 


This is not the place to speak of the 
three days’ session of the convocation. 
It gave opportunity for a most valuable 
exchange of views and for the thrashing 
out of questions that for a long time 
have demanded such treatment. And the 
conference was probably unique again in 
this particular, that notwithstanding 
vigorous discussion and debate, every one 
of the many resolutions adopted was 
adopted unanimously. 

The occasion of the gathering was the 
desire to do honor to the Rev. John 
Wight Chapman, and to mark the com- 
pletion of his quarter-century of mission- 
ary service at this place. The mission is 
but one year older than the quarter-cen- 
tury, and was our first foothold in 
Alaska, although afterwards we entered 
upon an earlier work on the upper river 
instituted by the Church of England. 
Indeed, this year, which marks the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Chapman’s 
coming to Anvik, and the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the founding of the mis- 
sion, marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginning of missionary work at 
Fort Yukon, and the grand old man of 
the Canadian Church who made that be- 
ginning, Archdeacon McDonald, still 
lives at Winnipeg, and received the con- 
gratulations of this convocation. 

The clergy of the jurisdiction had sub- 
scribed together and had purchased a 
silver loving cup for presentation to Mr. 
Chapman. The cup is of handsome work- 
manship and bears an etching of the 
mission at Anvyik, with the following in- 
scription: “To the Rev. John Wight 
Chapman, twenty-five years missionary 


From left to right: Archdeacon Stuck, Rev. Wiiliam Loola, 
Rev. G. L. Christian, Bishop Rowe, Mrs. Evans, Mr. Chapman 
and Deaconess Sabine. Two Indian boys in backgrqund 
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at Anvik, Alaska; this gift from the 
clergy of the jurisdiction with their lov- 
ing congratulations. In quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.” 
At his special request, the Rev. Octavius 
Parker, of Los Angeles, who actually 
started this mission and preceded Mr. 
Chapman by a year, was allowed a part 
in the gift. 

Mr. Chapman, entirely ignorant of the 
intended present, was lured into the 
schoolroom when all was ready. In the 
presence of all the missionary workers, 
and of certain military officers on their 
way to Fort Gibbon, who happened to be 
touching at Anvik, the bishop made an 
address in which he set forth most ap- 
preciatively the long and faithful service 
that had been given at Anvik, and then 
called on Archdeacon Stuck to make the 
presentation on behalf of the clergy of 
Alaska. Mr. Chapman, quite taken by 
surprise, made a simple and touching 
response. Calling Mrs. Evans and Sister 
Bertha—for many years his colleagues— 
to his side, he expressed his wish to as- 
sociate them and his absent wife in all 
that had been said, and to give his thanks 
in their name as well as his own. Then 
the cup was filled with lemonade and 
passed from hand to hand, until all had 
drunk to. Mr. Chapman’s health. 

Then there was a gathering of the 
Indian men, with whom the bishop 
labored, with all his patience and skill, 
for an hour or more. This village has 
been upset of late, like the other villages 
in this part of the country, by the erup- 
tion of the volcanoes in southwestern 
Alaska (350 miles away as the crow 
flies) about a month earlier. 

The shamans or medicine 
men retain more authority 
and influence here than at 
any other of our Alaskan 
missions. Indian and Eski- 
mo blood intermingle here 
and the phlegm of both races 
has come in double measure 
to the hybrid descendants. 
Moreover, in this part of the 
Yukon, and from this place 
down, the isolation is much 
greater than on the middle 
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and upper river, and to these causes 
is due the strong survival of ani- 
mistic beliefs and practices and the sway 
of the witch-doctors. What dark inter- 
pretation the shamans put upon the 
volcanic disturbance, I know not; but 
the gathering of the men of the place was 
pre-occupied and unresponsive. One 
must live amongst these people to un- 
derstand the obstinate strength of the 
forces against which Mr. Chapman has 
so long and so faithfully contended, and 
to gauge the results of that contest. 

On the third day of the convocation 
the bishop announced to the clergy that 
he had decided to decline his election to 
the position of Bishop Coadjutor of 
Southern Ohio; and the loyal and affec- 
tionate resolutions that were passed, and 
the joyful Te Deum that was sung at 


Great Doings at Anvik 


the service that followed, gave voice to 
the universal thankfulness. 

The workers in the Alaskan mission, 
clergy and laity alike, take inspiration 
and encouragement. They take them 
from the staunch fidelity of their bish- 
op, who has three times, and, as they 
hope, now finally, refused to be trans- 
lated to a less arduous field of labor; 
from the patient and loving devotion of 
their brother, conspicuous amongst mis- 
sionaries the world over in length of ser- 
vice at this isolated spot; from the ex- 
ample of that great and heroic gentle- 
woman, herself sometime connected with 
the work at Anvik, who laid down her 
life two years ago on St. Andrew’s Day 
for the native children at Nenana. The 
Alaskan mission is manifesting the grace 
of God working in the life and death of 
His servants. 


THE PELICAN AT ANVIK 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
By the Reverend John W. Chapman 


HAVE been asked to tell about the 
changes which I have seen in the 
Yukon Valley and in Anvik during 
the last quarter of a century. 

What changes have I not seen! I sup- 
pose that when we began work here in 
1887 there was hardly any portion of our 
country which had been so little affected 
by civilization. Half a dozen traders and 


missionaries were scattered along the 
course of a river two thousand miles 
long. It was an event when the traders’ 
barges dropped down the river in the 
early part of the open season to make 
their way to St. Michael, and later to be 
towed back with their scanty store of 
supplies. It was an event for them to 
come within sight of a white settlement. 


Great Doings at Anvik 


Watching a barge through my glass as it 
swung around a point some three miles 
distant, I saw one of the navigators take 
out a pocket comb and make solemn 
preparations to meet us—uws, in our over- 
alls and “hickory” shirts! 

A little gold was being taken out of 
the upper country at that time, and year 
by year the traffic increased, though by 
almost imperceptible degrees. In 1897 
came the Klondike excitement, and the 
country swarmed with gold-seekers. This 
had a great influence upon the character 
of the natives. In some places the effect 
was very bad, but here, being farther re- 
moved from the scene of the mining 
operations, we have lived in peace. I 
have not seen a drunken native during 
the past ten years or more, and in twen- 
ty-five years I have seen but three of the 
Anvyik natives under the influence of 
liquor. I have no confidence that we 
should have been so free from this curse 
in the neighborhood of a mining camp. 

In some ways intercourse with the 
whites has done our people good. They 
are better laborers, understand better the 
character of a contract, are cleaner and 
less superstitious—especially the younger 
generation—and are enabled to live in 
far greater comfort than formerly. 

But when so much is said, it remains 
true that the native standard of morals 
is a low one, and that in the native sys- 
tem of religion there was nothing which 
held out the slightest hope that it would 
ever become any ketter than it was. 
Every gain in this respect is due to the 
influence of Christianity, and the gains 
are not a few. Polygamy, which was 
recognized, though hardly common, has 
disappeared. The extremely lax system 
of conjugal relationship which prevailed 
in former times has given place to a 
much more stable relationship, on ac- 
count of the general recognition of the 
institution of Christian marriage. I be- 
lieve that this is true of every place 
where our missions have been planted. 
Statistics here tell a very encouraging 
story of families held together. The 
number of marriages performed at this 
mission since its foundation is 108. Out 
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of this number, ninety-three couples are 
either now living together or have died 
in the recognition of their marriage 
vows. Of ten I can give no positive ac- 
count at the present moment, but I be- 
lieve them to be in the same class with 
these ninety-three. Five couples only 
are known to me to have separated, and 
in one instance this was due to the hus- 
band having been removed by the Fed- 
eral authority on account of insanity 
which is pronounced to be incurable. 
These figures relate to marriages where 
one or both were native. 

The want of privacy in the ancient 
mode of life, and the corresponding want 
of reserve which characterized the com- 
mon speech, have left their impression 
upon native character, as it was inevit- 
able that they should do. This is one 
of the things that we have to combat, and 
it is also one of the reasons why the peo- 
ple are slow to detach themselves from a 
system which has no effective rebukes 
for lascivious speech and conduct. But 
the establishment of better family rela- 
tions is working a change in this respect, 
and the fear of public censure is op- 
erating as a far more potent check, than 
formerly. Jt is also true that the board- 
ing-school of the mission has won its 
way into the confidence of the natives, 
and that it is regarded by parents as a 
place of refuge for their children from 
many temptations to which they are ex- 
posed in the village life. The experience 
of the past few years has tended to con- 
firm me in the belief that these schools 
are an indispensable factor in dealing 
with the problems which confront us. 

In closing, I wish to say, distinctly, 
that, making all allowance for our faults 
and shortcomings—which may God mer- 
cifully pardon!—and for our errors, 
which have been many, I believe that 
we are continually gaining ground every- 
where. There are times when the cur- 
rent sets against us and sweeps us back, 
but it serves only to nerve us for a 
fresh effort in discharging our respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the Indian 
tribes of the interior, 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


Bishop I. B. Scott, of the Methodist mission in 
Liberia, reporting to the recent General Con- 
ference of Methodists, said: 


IGHT years ago we had, in Liberia, 
the oldest foreign mission of the 
Church, a membership of 3,301 to show 
for the seventy. years of missionary en- 
deavor. Now our membership is 7,687. 
Then our Sunday-school scholars num- 
bered 2,447; now they number 4,442. 
Then our church, parsonage and school 
property was valued at $95,200; now it 
is $165,454. The number of pupils en- 
rolled in our day-schools is 1,925, of 
which number 1,548 are the children 
who are seeking to escape from heathen- 
ism and whose parents are begging the 
Christian Church to help them. All 
our schools are crowded beyond their ca- 
pacity. Every missionary virtually 
stands at the door of his church or mis- 
sion and eries to the heathen who seek 
to escape from ignorance, superstition 
and sin, “Back, go back. The Church 
of Jesus Christ is not ready to receive 
you!” And that is what I want the 
Christian world to know, for we are in 
the midst of one of the most remarkable 
uprisings of heathen, calling for educa- 
tion and the Gospel, that Africa has 
ever witnessed. 

The mission of our own Church in 
Liberia, which is also our oldest foreign 
mission, now numbers 2,350. This total 
does not include about 3800 communi- 
cants reported last year from the Hoff- 
man station, but as a result of inter- 
tribal wars now scattered to various 
parts of the district. There are 2,000 
Sunday-school pupils enrolled in thirty- 
three schools. The day and boarding- 
school pupils number 1,500. The offer- 
ings last year from the native people 
amounted to $6,897. 


| 

N July 25th, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
¢ London, was consecrated the first 
English bishop to Persia, the Rey. 
Charles S. Stileman, heretofore clerical 
secretary of the Church Zenana Mission- 
ary Society. 
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OLLOWING the example of our own 
Board of Missions, the Presbyter- 
ian Foreign Board, with the approval of 
the General Assembly, has issued a call 
for 100 men and women and $700,000 to 
meet the current crisis in China. It is 
proposed that the undertaking shall 
cover three years, though it is hoped 
to send at least fifty recruits to the field 
next year. Nearly one-half the $700,000 
would be used for eighty new residences 
to accommodate the increased staff. 
The remainder would go into hospitals 
and schools chiefly. The active cam- 
paign for the fund will not begin until 
the autumn, but already the Philadel- 
phia women’s board has promised to 
raise $100,000. 
| 


NGLISH Churchmen have given 

$50,000 to aid the Uganda Chris- 

tians in rebuilding the Mengo Cathedral, 
destroyed by fire two years ago. 


1 


HE late Canon Alexander, of the C. 
ih M. S. Mission in India, landed in 
Madras in 1857, the year of the Indian 
mutiny. There was not a Christian in 
the district in which he settled. Now 
there are more than 6,200 baptized 
Christians, while seven Indian pastors 
whom this veteran trained are carrying 
forward his work. 


{ 


HE Rev. Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
secretary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, referred in a 
recent address to “the goodly company 
of villages and towns where a local boom 
or sectarian zeal or a church split or a 
difference of language, or all these 
causes, have conspired to multiply 
Chureh organizations beyond the needs 
of the place, and sometimes to a point 
where all are so disconnected that the 
community looks upon the whole busi- 
ness as a farce, and goes on its way in- 
different to their appeal.” 


oe 3. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE TANANA 


I. FAIRBANKS, THE METROPOLIS 
By the Reverend L. H. Buisch 


ERHAPS the readers of this 
number of THe Spirit or Mis- 
sions will receive some comfort 
in the thought that they can feel 

the cooling breezes wafted from Alaska’s 
icy mountains. No doubt they felt a 
deep sympathy for Alaskans many times 
during the past winter, when the ther- 
mometer registered below zero and the 
snow was drifting about their homes, 
and tried to imagine the hardships of the 
North. But their imaginings were vain. 
With weather unprecedented in the 
North, we sat in our cabins and smiled 
as we read the newspaper reports. Yea, 
we thanked God that we had the privi- 
lege of living in a section of the coun- 
try blessed with a healthful and invig- 
orating climate. 

Come with me from the busy, noisy 
life of the crowded city to a beautiful, 
quiet corner of the continent—to Fair- 
banks, the metropolis of Central Alaska. 


As the steamboat winds its way up the 
Chena Slough, one of the first objects 
which impresses you is the group of 
buildings on the Mission grounds. The 
eross of the little log church, so typical 
of the country, greets you. Although 
perhaps a stranger in this far-off coun- 
try, you seem to have found a well- 
known friend. The hospital occupies a 
like prominent position in the group on 
the waterfront. It is one of the land- 
marks of the camp. From the very 
earliest days down to the present time, 
noble women have rendered devoted ser- 
vice here. Many a hardship have they 
endured; many a comfort have they sac- 
rificed in a Christian calling. The testi- 
mony which the “sour-doughs’* give of 
the tender nursing and care received at 
St. Matthew’s Hospital is indeed most 
gratifying. ; 

The work of the Mission is three-fold: 


* An Alaskan phrase indicating an old-timer. 
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the Church with her Sacraments offers 
spiritual comfort and help; the hospital 
opens its doors to the sick and suffering, 
and bids them enter; -the “George 
Thomas Memorial Library” supplies in 
a large measure material for the intel- 
lectual side of man. 

The hospital and library depend, in a 
measure, on friends outside for their 
support. The hospital receives several 
thousand dollars each year from patients, 
but there are a great many who cannot 
afford to pay, yet must be cared for. The 
support for the hospital from the outside 
generally takes the form of articles to be 
sold at our Annual Fair. Perhaps you 
have never heard of the Fair, and may 
want to know what to send. Let me an- 
ticipate your inquiry. Perhaps you can 
send some article—it matters not what— 
and we will sell it, and turn the proceeds 
over to the hospital. Any article that 
may be worn or used by men, women or 
children will help: shirtwaists, handker- 
chiefs, aprons of al] kinds, collars, fancy 
bags, neckwear for men, sofa pillows, all 
kinds of fancy work and notions, 

But let us not forget the library. 
This building is indeed an oasis in the 
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The Valley of the Tanana 


desert. Many men spend all their unoee 
eupied time in the reading room. It is 
the only public place except saloons and 
pool-rooms where men may congregate. 
A single visit to this building would fire 
you with enthusiasm and enroll your as- 
sistance. It is the supply centre for 
reading matter of all kinds. The thou- 
sands of magazines we receive from the 
people in the States are stamped and 
tied in bundles, and given or sent to the 
prospectors in the hills. This often- 
times is the only reading they can get. 
It helps the men spend many idle hours 
when they are far from their fellows. 
The circulating department needs rein- 
forcement. Books of all kinds are 
needed te augment those now in use. We 
will gladly receive any books or mag 
azines you have read. 

The religious side of the work is by 
no means to be overlooked. While the 
number of communicants is not large, 
nevertheless many claim St. Matthew’s 
as a spiritual home. The population is 
necessarily a transient one. To-day 
your communicants may number a hun- 
dred; to-morrow a great proportion of 
them may be off on a new stampede. 


witty! 


THE GEORGP C. THOMAS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, FAIRBANKS 


The Valley of the Tanana 


We are continually losing good Church- 
men in this way. To be sure some come 
back in the course of time, but many 
drift into other camps and we never see 
them again. 

The Church occupies an enviable po- 
sition in the moral and spiritual develop- 
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ment of the country. Her influence, un- 
der such leaders as Bishop Rowe and 
Archdeacon Stuck, has been great. May 
God spare them to lead and inspire 
others to help forward the work of bring- 
ing men everywhere to a fuller realiza- 
tion of themselves as sons of God. 


Il. 


F you will look at the map* of 
Alaska, you will note that the chief 
tributary of the Yukon from the 
southern, or lower side, is the 

Tanana. This river is the natural high- 
way for Indians and white people alike, 
and along its entire length the Church is 
conducting missionary work. Fairbanks, 
about half way between its source and 
its mouth, is the only place where white 
people live in any number. But Indians 
live along the entire length of the river 
and the missions which minister to their 
needs are known under the collective 
name of the Tanana Valley Mission, or 
Tega. Me” 

St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, is the 
first point in the T. V. M. as you go up 
the river. At this point the Church is 
conducting a boarding-school, to which 
children come from many points in in- 


* An excellent map of Alaska, giving all mis- 
sions of the Church, may be had by writing The 
Alaskan Bureau, 622 Oak Street, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing postage. 


THE TANANA VALLEY MISSION 
By the Reverend C. EH. Betticher, Jr. 


terior Alaska. The work of the Mission 
consists in a training in the English 
branches, through the fifth grade (some 
of the children will be ready for the 
sixth next year), instruction in cooking, 
sewing, ete., for the girls, and industrial 
work in general for the boys. The staff 
at Nenana consists of Miss Grider, Miss 
Bolster, Miss Parmelee, Mr. Madara, Mr. 
Tatum and Paul Williams, a native cate- 
chist. Miss Grider came out from 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, last summer, 
and has taken up the work of Miss 
Farthing. Miss Bolster is the repre- 
sentative on the Mission field of the 
Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses. She 
has just about completed five years of 
service in Alaska, and goes outside this 
summer on furlough. Miss Parmelee is 
in charge of the school and came out 
from New Jersey last summer. Mr. Ma- 
dara is also new to the work, as is Mr. 
Tatum. Mr. Madara came from Penn- 
sylvania and Mr. Tatum from Tennessee. 


TORTELLA HALL, NENANA 
A school for Indian children; the scene of Miss Farthing’s devoted labors 


Both are looking forward to entering 
Holy Orders. Paul Williams came to 
Nenana two years ago. He is one of the 
boys trained by Dr. Prevost, and is 
capable of excellent work. 

The Mission at Nenana is but a few 
years old, and it was begun on virgin 
soil. Some ground has been cleared, and 
enough potatoes, cabbage, ete. are 
raised to help greatly in the matter of 
food. Fish, caught and prepared in 
summer, forms one of the chief articles 
of food the year round. The children 
are not allowed to forget their own peo- 
ple or language, and regular instruction 
is had in the Liturgy in the native 
tongue. The possibili- 
ties of a mission such as 
St. Mark’s are limitless. 
Intellectually, medically, 
industrially, socially and 
religiously it is the 
centre. 

The next point is St. 
Barnabas’s Mission, 
Chena native village, 
where Miss Graves is at 
work, assisted by Celia 
Wright—a young wom- 
an who has had experi- 
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ence at Tanana, the Allakaket and _ 
Anvik. The people of this Mission have 
a yell, which they use on the slightest 


provocation. “Hee! Hee! Hee! Hem! 
Hem! Hem! We are the best of the T. 
V. M.!!” An action which is character- 


istic of their vigor and. enthusiasm 
took place when Bishop Rowe passed 
through Fairbanks but could not go 
to Chena or Chena native village. 
What did the people do but go 
to him! Sunday morning they had 
their usual service, and then started 
for Fairbanks, twelve and a half miles 
away, shook hands with the bishop, 
chatted a little, and then started to walk 
home that night! Think of that the 
next time the devil prompts you to stay 
home from church because it rains, or 
because you are tired! Think of it! 
twenty-five miles, every step of it on 
your feet, just to show the man whom 
you love and honor that you do love and 
honor him. At this busy village the 
mission is literally the home of the peo- 
ple, and what with school, services, 
household duties, visiting, ete., Miss © 
Graves and Celia find their hands full 
all of the time. Three children live in 
the mission itself. 


The Valley of the Tanana 


The next point is the town of Chena, 
which is at the point where navigation 
ends for the larger steamboats on the 
Tanana. Fairbanks is on a small stream 
ten miles away, and Chena is, therefore, 
only a transfer point. For our particu- 
lar purpose, however, it is important, as 
it is about midway between Nenana and 
Salchaket and is on the main water. 
When St. Timothy’s Mission is estab- 
lished at Tanana Crossing, it will be 
necessary to ship in the outfit of provis- 
ions one year ahead, and store it at 
Chena for the winter, so as to send it 
up on the first and highest water of the 
spring. At Chena Mr. Williams and his 
family live, and Miss Holgate. My resi- 
dence is in Chena when I am not any- 
where else. It seems of late that I “live 
under my hat,” for I certainly have been 
moving about. Although Fairbanks is 
the post-office, the records of The 
Alaskan Churchman, the correspondence, 
ete., are kept in Chena. 

The next point is St. Luke’s Mission, 
Salchaket, where Miss Wightman is car- 
rying on the work single-handed. In its 
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general lines, St. Luke’s is the same sort 
of mission as St. Barnabas’s, Chena na- 
tive village, in that it cares for a village 
of about fifty people and can therefore 
take a more intimate interest in and 
knowledge of the affairs of every day. 
This summer will mark, it is hoped, 
the actual beginning of St. Timothy’s 
Mission, Tanana Crossing, which will 
form the last link in the chain of mis- 
sions. Miss Graves and Celia Wright 
will move up to St. Timothy’s at the 
earliest possible moment. Aside from be- 
ing so far away from all other interests, 
the mission is of particular attraction in 
that it is being built by a girls’ school— 
St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Md., of which 
institution Miss Graves is an alumna, 
and as a representative of which she is 
supported in Alaska. Bishop Rowe plans 
to make a special trip to Tanana Cross- 
ing this summer, for the express purpose 
of selecting the site of the new mission, 
so important a move does he consider it 
to be. The mission will minister to a 
people who have had no attention what- 
ever and who are insistent in their 
clamor that the Church come to them. 
This in general is the scope of the 
Tanana Valley Mission. The end and 
aim of all the work is to make the peo- 
ple better and better able to live. 
Hence a ministry to the body, the 
mind and the soul. 


Even in Alaska boys will go swimming 
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The Valley of the Tanana 
AN ATTEMPT THAT FAILED 


By Bishop Rowe 


Since the above was written Bishop Rowe has made an attempt to 
carry out the plan indicated therein and visit Tanana Crossing for the pur- 


pose of opening a mission there. 


In a letter dated at Fairbanks, June 26th, 


he describes his experiences in attempting to plant this remote and final 
post in the chain of native missions along the Tanana. 


AM having a very interesting visita- 
tion, but it is arduous. The plan 
was made to visit “Tanana Cross- 
ing” from here by means of the 

Pelican. So after hard work we got 
gasoline enough and made the start. After 
going sixty miles against a stiff current, 
found that we could not go any farther. 
The water was swift, but not deep 
enough, so Mr. Betticher and I took to 
the woods, determined to walk as far as 
Salchaket, while the archdeacon with the 
Pelican returned to Fairbanks, deter- 
mined to try the main Tanana River and 
pick us up at Salchaket. We made Sal- 
chaket, had a fine visit, and waited four 
days for the archdeacon. As the archdea- 
con and the Pelican failed to show up, 
I concluded that the Pelican could not 
navigate the Tanana and that the “Tan- 
ana Crossing” was an impossible at- 
tempt for me this year. I decided to re- 
turn to Fairbanks, so got a boat and two 
good Indian young men. It was well I 
did, for the Tanana River was in flood, 
a wild, raging, awful stream of water to 
face. The distance was something slight- 
ly less than 100 miles. The river is one 
stretch of rapids, sand-bars, drifts, miles 
wide, but at this time it was full from 
bank to bank with high water, islands and 
sand-bars covered, but snags and drifts 
everywhere, and the current ten or twelve 
miles per hour. I cannot describe the 
awful trip we had. We ran along at 
fifteen miles an hour. The roar of the 
waters was deafening, the snags and 
‘drifts threatened destruction every min- 
ute; we had to use the utmost skill in 
steering; snags sprang up from under 
the force of the current when we were 
almost upon them; had we struck one, 
or met with any mishap—well, I would 
not now be writing you. In five hours 


we ran, and safely, this fearful river. 
The people in Fairbanks were afraid that 
I had attempted it and had tried to reach 
me by shore so as to prevent it. They 
failed, though they were most thought- 
ful, and I got through safely. But I 
would not try it again unless I had to. 
After our awful experience once on the 
Yukon, I promised myself never again to 
face the Yukon, Tanana or any other 
river when in flood; and I broke this 
promise, which I ought not to have done. 
Yet I am here and safely, but by God’s 
good providence only. The Pelican tried 
to get up the Tanana—could not do it— 
and had to return to Fairbanks. One 
evening they tied up at an island; next 
morning there was no island, it was coy- 
ered with water and they found them- 
selves tied only to a snag. 

Now that gives you some idea of what 
experiences we get in this vast mission- 
ary district while trying to do our work. 


THE REV. C. E. BETTICHER AND 
BISHOP ROWE 


A PHYSICIAN ON THE YUKON 
By Grafton Burke, M.D. 


HERE are a 
thousand and 
one _ things 
which might 
be listed as 
the work of a 
medical man 
whom the 
Church sends 
out into this 
region. Many 
of them would 
cause wonder, 
perhaps 


laughter. For 
indeed the 
Indisposed to treatment work is varied 
in its pecul- 
iarities and difficulties. Many of you 


already understand how a physician on 
the Yukon—and indeed all our workers 
on this great river—must serve in many 
capacities and confront situations and 
cireumstances never before “read of in 
books or dreamt of in dreams.” But let 
me attempt a panoramic view—a sort of 
moving-picture recital. 

First, some idea of the distances cov- 
ered in tendering medical services to 
both native and white is needed, to make 
you realize the conditions under which 
the Church here serves the people. This 
mission post, Fort Yukon, at 
the mouth of the Porcupine 
River, is happily situated, 
having a rare opportunity to 
respond to needs spiritual 
and medical. The Church, 
with her resident physician 
and his meagre grant for 
medical supplies, here works 
unrivalled, holding the con- 
fidence, good-will and love 
both of the lone prospectors 
and trappers, who for many 
miles around depend on us, 
and also of the many natives 


up the Porcupine and its several tribu- 
taries—three hundred miles and more— 
embracing a great stretch of country. 
The country to the east of us is dotted 
with our natives, and indeed they may 
be found scattered to the northward as 
far as the Arctic itself. 

Only recently I sent a small outfit of 
medicines in response to a note written 
by a young miner and brought in by his 
partner, a young fellow who had 
“mushed” over 500 miles in coming from 
his place in the wilderness of the Mac- 
kenzie delta. It seems almost incredible 
that one out in this country would have 
to send so far to the nearest mission post 
for an emergency outfit of a few simple 
drugs. Think what it means to men thus 
isolated to know that when they get sick 
or have an accident with axe, or dog, or 
gun, there is a place of mercy at their 
disposal, equipped to alleviate their 
pains and treat their ailments. 

Here I am reminded of my little friend 
Nathaniel, an interesting Indian boy 
about six years old, whom I thought for 
awhile this spring might go at any time 
with tuberculosis, and who later on had 
a hard struggle with a corneal ulcer. But 
under the regular treatment the eye 
steadily improved. Now was the time 
for the spring hunting, and a day or two 


On the Yukon flats bound for Circle 
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A DIAGNOSIS AFTER SERVICE 


later my little sycha—the Indian for 
“friend”—came with his parents with 
their team of five dogs hitched to a to- 
boggan to say good-by. With the outfit 
in the toboggan I packed for Nathaniel 
a pint bottle of the “universally disliked” 
cod-liver oil, at the same time impressing 
the father with its generally reputed 
virtue, and urging him to see that ‘Na- 
thaniel consumed this recommended anti- 
tubercular agent. As a happy accom- 
paniment I shared some of the winter 
luxuries of our household—raisins, dried 
pears and dried apples. How far the 
family went for the spring hunt I am not 
sure, but I presume about sixty miles; 
at any rate, it was near enough for me 
to hear often of my little patient and his 
improvement. He could not write him- 
self, but before the ice went I had several 
letters written by his sister. Here is one 
of them: 


My Dear Dear partner Doctor burke 


I am very glad to see your letter all 
time I never happy that Much before in 
my life. I am very very glad to see Cod 
Liver Oil I going to Drink all I want I 
playing in the fresh Air all that time I 
getting a fat little boys now. When you 
see your partner Nathaniel you dont re- 
member it I getting fat like pig. I got 
a nice little Snow Shoe my father he 
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make it for me. I am very very happy 
to hear from Doctor Burke. I sorry for 
I dont See my partner long time. And I 
am very glad to hear from my little 
partner Hudson and Mrs. Burke. When 
I Drink Cod Liver Oil I take my class of 
and I said to my father and mother I 
am a fat little boy and I will make him 
love me Much I am very very happy for 
My partner He make me fat With this 
medicine. 

Dear partner Send me letter again. I 
am your loving partner Nathaniel. 


One result of Nathaniel’s long com- 
pliance with my prescription has been 
that I have exhausted my supply of cod- 
liver oil, but I feel that I can testify to 
the satisfactory result of Mulford’s prep- 
aration. Of course he had lived alto- 
gether in a tent, but I was not prepared 
for the pleasure and surprise of seeing 
him, two months later, with a face nearly 
round and cheeks of healthy color, in 
marked contrast to the drawn, pinched 
expression and hectic flush which had so 
troubled me, 

I often heard it said, before entering 
upon the work, that distances do not 
inean much in Alaska. This is true. For 


‘instance, one of the shortest “mushes” I 


have made in the dead of winter, when 
there was often not more than two or 


In the rear room of this road-house a white man was treated daily for three months 


three hours of dim daylight, is a distance 
of eighty miles—from Fort Yukon to 
Circle, where I have gone repeatedly both 
for native and white. Once an old pros- 
pector was dying of stricture of the 
esophagus, and on different occasions a 
child was born; again an Indian boy ac- 
cidentally shot himself in the thigh; an- 
other time a white child was supposedly 
sick with diphtheria. And this “mush” 
is really nothing at all out of the ordi- 
nary—is hardly such a trip as the “sour- 
dough” thinks twice of. 

Far more depressing than the distances 
to be travelled is the utter lack of even 
ordinary means of caring for the sick. 
Think of spending anxious hours of each 
night for three months in a dingy, grimy 
road-house, working under such filthy 
conditions, surgically speaking, as one 
would rather not recount. The white man 
who was suffering recovered, notwith- 
standing the fact that the only means of 
sterilizing instruments was the river 
water, and one was compelled to question 
the cleanliness of every vessel offered for 
use. You bend over your patient in the 
lower bunk and strike your head against 
the upper one as you minister to him. 
After such an experience it is a real re- 
lief to be called for a dash over some long 
trail in the freedom and exhilaration of 
the open air. 

We must constantly contend with de- 
plorable conditions and invincible ignor- 


ance. This is specially sad in the case 
of children whose parents fail to under- 
stand. Such a case was that of Samson, 


“The mother comes for treatment, and the 
thoughtful father packs the baby” 
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a dear little fellow of seven years, a great 
friend of my own and devotedly attached 
to the archdeacon. Though apparently 
healthy, he was a frail child, and when 
he became ill they put him in a bunk in 
a stuffy little cabin. I urged and ex- 
horted his parents without effect, until at 
last I furnished a tent myself and in- 
sisted that he be given fresh air. Some 
improvement followed this change and 
for a time there was hope for recovery. 
Several times a day I visited him and 
soon saw that he was failing rapidly. 
On these visits I carried him such nour- 
ishing food as was available, but he cared 
nothing for it, and took little interest in 
what went on about him. One day I said, 
“Well, Samson, pretty quick archdeacon 
come.” He smiled for the first time in 
weeks, sat up and exclaimed “Archdea- 
con!” with evident interest. I then told 
him that he must surely see the archdea- 


ARCHDEACON STUCK AND HIS LITTLE 
FRIEND SAMSON 


A Physician on the Yukon 


con, who would have something good for 
him. He grinned and seemed to shake 
off his lethargy. Week after week he 
lingered and waited. The last winter 
trail was disappearing and the ice grow- 
ing rotten; the archdeacon must surely 
come soon. Convulsions seized the little 
patient, yet he seemed determined to live; 
but early one morning, with the word 
“Archdeacon!” on his lips, he passed out 
of life. That night the archdeacon came, 
and his first inquiry was for Samson. 
Indeed, it is the pitiful cases of the chil- 
dren that wring one’s heart. 

The first year I was here I had many 
of my white patients in my bedroom. 
With the Indians this was more difficult, 
and in chronic cases I was at a loss what 
to do. Acute troubles cannot be treated 
by letting the Indian dose himself, for I 
have heard of a case of pneumonia sud- 
denly terminated by the theory that “if 
one tablet is good, more are better’— 
the tablets being strychnine, one-thirtieth 
of a grain, to be taken every three hours! 
Transient patients from the steamboats 
are received in the room where I keep my 
drugs. Here is an unfortunate tourist 
roaring with tooth-ache, unable to get 
any relief, and clamoring to have the 
offending molar extracted; here is an en- 
gineer from the steamer with his ankle 
badly injured in the machinery; a deck- 
hand with his arm fractured; a young 
fellow brought eighty miles by a launch 
with his forearm blown to shreds with a 
shotgun; an old man suddenly stricken 
with paralysis, picked up in the wilder- 
ness 120 miles north of here, bundled up 
in wolf-robes and sent down by Archdea- 
con Stuck. Here is an Indian brought 
in from the woods with his foot sup- 
purating, following an injury by an axe. 
Here are children with infectious dis- 
eases that are invariably disseminated to 
the entire juvenile population; here is 
an Indian boy falling at my front door 
with epileptic attacks. And as I write 
word comes that two white men are 
found eighty miles below here on the 
trail nearly dead with the scurvy. 

Striving against such things, is it any 
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wonder if the Church’s physician some- 
times feels that he does not “strive 
on equal terms with equal terms,” 
and that he cannot oppose the enemy 
which lies ever in wait? Of course 
there is the consciousness of good ac- 
complished, and the inspiration of the 
high purpose of missionary endeavor 
—the sense of being one of the 
Church’s great army of service; yet 
equipment is quite as necessary as 
inspiration, and one is constantly 
oppressed by the need of a place to 
handle these afflictions—particularly 
those of the children who can and 
must be saved. 

It is a considerable task to build 
the cabin hospital which we ought to 
have, to outfit and maintain it, and 
furnish a nurse. Yet, are we not jus- 
tified in following the exhortation of 
Phillips Brooks, “Pray not for a task 
equal to your powers, but for power 
equal to your task’? 


HY task may well seem overhard 
Who scatterest in thankless soil 

Thy life as seed, with no reward— 
Save that which duty brings to toil. 


Yet do thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine, or in another’s day, 
And if denied the victor’s meed 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 
—Anon. 
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THE CHURCH IN NARA KEN 
By the Reverend James J. Chapman 


C ARA! The ancient capital, the 
cradle of Buddhism, and still 
the holy place of pilgrimages; 
its forest paths echoing the 

jingle of the devotees’ ringed staffs, the 

mutter of their prayers, and the clink of 
their copper offerings at the temple gates. 

A place of stillness and dreams; an Ar- 

eadia, where the little children and the 

fawns play together, and the antlered 
deer eat from one’s hand, and look up 
fearlessly with their soft human eyes. 

Old Shinto temples where the priestesses 

dance the sacred measures of Suzume 


before the Sun Goddess’s cave; temples 
where Buddha and Kwannon sit in 
gilded glory on the lotus, and lights, in- 
cense and bells, accompany the splendid 
ceremonies of that faith.” 

That is the way travellers write of the 
Nara of to-day; Nara, the capital of 
ancient Japan and still a capital in the 
modern imperial government; for here 
is the seat of the governor of Nara Ken, 
or the prefecture of Nara. Nara Ken is 
one of the nine sub-divisions of the Mis- 
sionary District of Kyoto. 

Nara Ken is sixty-five miles long by 
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' Note its commanding situation 


A partial view of the new lot. 


thirty wide, and has a population of 
650,000. Nara is the only city in the 
prefecture and it can boast now of only 
35,000 inhabitants. There are eighteen 
towns ranging in population from two to 
fifteen thousand. It is evident then that 
most of the people of Nara Ken live in 
the country districts and smaller villages, 
of which there is an innumerable host. 
Farming is the principal occupation of 
the people, and, in tie mountain districts, 
lumbering. There is no more beautiful 
sight than that of the famous Yamato 
plain in springtime, when from the top 
of some high mountain pass you view 
mile after mile of green waving rice, dot- 
ted here and there with bright yellow 
patches of the grape. 

In the city of Nara our present place 
of worship is a disused schoolroom. The 
school and dormitory building is our 
“working plant,’ and we use it for the 
purposes of a parish house. Three years 
ago it was foreseen that another and 
more suitable lot for a future church 
must be procured, for the land upon 
which the school buildings stand is only 
partially mission property, the front half 
and entrance belonging to a man who 
will neither sell nor renew the lease. 
This being the case, we appealed to the 
Board of Missions for money with 
which to buy a new lot elsewhere. Miss 
Emery, of the Woman’s Auxiliary, was 
in Japan at that time, and in a letter to 
her the vestry of Christ Church, Nara, 
used the following words: “And so, while 
thus contemplating our future calami- 
tous state, there has come as light from 
heaven an opportunity which we must not 
fail to grasp. It is evident that we need a 
new piece of ground, and one suitable in 
all respects to our various uses. And 
just such a lot is now available. We 
must possess this land and that soon, 
for the price is rising. We can 
put our temporary church building 
upon it, and then await the day when 
we shall be able to erect a building 
worthy of the glory of God. For close 
by are old monuments and temples of 
Buddhism, and not far off the world- 
famed five-storied pagoda. And we 


Part of the congregation at Yagi, Mr. Chapman in the centre 


Christians wish to put up in time a 
church at least in keeping with the his- 
tory and architecture of the place. For 
such a building we need a suitable site, 
‘and this site now for sale is ideal. 
No such lot in Nara will ever be of- 
fered for sale again. And so we wish 
for this with all our might.” 

Unfortunately the Board of Missions 
did not have the money for this lot, but 
our bishop at that time, Bishop Part- 
ridge, seeing the immediate necessity of 
embracing the opportunity, borrowed the 
money and secured the land. For this 
the Church in Japan will some day rise 
up and call him blessed, for the lot is 
truly a magnificent one. 

Three months ago the leased portion of 
the old lot was returned to the owner 
and the part of the buildings standing 
thereon was taken down. Now the other 
half has been sold, so that our present 
church, school and dormitory must come 
down by August 31st. So we are left with- 
out any church building or other rooms 
so necessary in mission work in Japan. 

But our bishop is going ahead and is 
putting up the “temporary church build- 
ing” mentioned in the vestry’s letter. 
The Board has so instructed him, and has 


authorized me to raise the necessary 
$2,000 to pay for it. 

There are eleven congregations or sta- 
tions in the prefecture outside of Nara, 
and five sub-stations. At only five of 
these does either the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 
or the Board of Missions own any prop- 
erty. Year by year the mission goes on 
wasting money in rents, because, for- 
sooth, there is no ready money to buy 
with. Five hundred dollars would buy a 
lot at any of these six towns, and $1,500 
would erect a church. Just think of it! 
Two thousand dollars—the cost of the 
average automobile—would furnish a 


Even this poor place of worship has had to 
be given up 
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church and lot for any town of from 
two to fifteen thousand inhabitants in 
Nara Ken. They say that the life of the 
auto.is short. The light and life started 
by this little church will never die! Two 
of these towns, Yagi and Tatsuta, have 
striven to buy lots for themselves, and 
having only half enough ask the Church 
at home to give the other half. 

Then there is the missionary, who 
might be helped in his travels from sta- 
tion to station. Five of these places are 
far from the railroad, some being up steep 
roads in the mountains. Time and shoe- 
leather could be saved by an auto-cycle. 
When walking with kaggage is impos- 
sible the only means of travel is the 
jinrikisha, to which sometimes an ox is 
attached to help the poor pulling man up 
the steep ascent. Cannot some one give 
Nara Ken a motor-cycle? It will be the 
only one there, and a good advertisement 
for the machine. 


In the centre 1s Miki Yasogorro, the catechist. 


The Chureh in Nara Ken 


But money is not the only thing we 
need. Bishop Brent has recently said: 
“Tf there were as many donations to 
great causes of talented lives as there are 
of money, humanity would not go limp- 
ing the way it does.” Another American 
missionary is needed to help care for this 
large rural work. Two women mission- 
aries are immediately needed, and the 
bishop could place four in Nara Ken if 
he had them. If our night-school is 
started we need a layman, and the same 
man could secure positions in the gov- 
ernment schools to teach the English lan- 
guage. He would have more than he 
could do. Kindergarten work is needed 
everywhere. One teacher could, by 
means of native assistants, and by visit- 
ing, superintend kindergartens at several 
different stations. 

These are our great needs of men and 
money in Nara Ken. 

Will you help to meet them? 


— EL “ARQ. “BEB sal 


The man on the extreme right, wounded 


in the war with Russia, was baptized while recuperating at Gojo 


PASSENGERS LANDING FROM COASTING STEAMERS AT PORT AU PRINCE 


IN THE BLACK REPUBLIC 
By the Bishop of Cuba 


Last January, at the request of the House of Bishops and the Board of 
Missions, acting on an invitation from the Haitien Church, Bishop Knight 


headed a deputation to Haiti. 


He has written for THe Spirit or MISSIONS 


the following account of his impressions and experiences. 


EAVING Colon, Panama, on 
Thursday, the 11th day of Jan- 
uary, 1912, I arrived in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, on Saturday, the 

13th. As the ship approached the dock, 
although it was very early in the morn- 
ing, I espied the Rey. J. M. Lopez- 
Guillen, and the Rev. David W. Bland, 
two priests from Cuba, awaiting me. 
They had arrived two days before at our 
rendezvous, and had been seized upon by 
his Grace the Archbishop of the West 
Indies, who had domiciled them under 
his hospitable roof. I was disappointed, 
on landing, to find that Messrs. George 
Zabriskie and Edward G. Harris were 
detained and could not make the trip 
with our party. 

A wireless message from the ship on 
which we were expecting to take passage 


indicated that she would not sail from 
Kingston until Monday, the 15th. This 
meant that we must spend Sunday in 
Kingston, and a cordial message from 
the Archbishop indicated that he was ex- 
pecting me to be his guest during my 
stay. I esteem it one of the greatest 
privileges of my work to have been so 
closely associated, in the past four years, 
with this great man—a man who has 
risen from a Wesleyan missionary in 
Jamaica to an Archbishop in the Eng- 
lish Church. This seems a far cry, but 
after all it only goes to show that the 
English Church is not so carried away 
by worldliness and display as many as- 
sert. The powers of the man come out 
only after close contact, and one does 
not wonder at his preferment, nor that 
royalty itself heeds his advice when deal- 
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ing with its West Indian Colonies. I 
hope some day to be able to write more 
freely of these associations. At present I 
can only give a brief account of our 
three days in Kingston. 

At “Bishop’s Lodge,” Messrs. Lopez, 
Bland and I found only the Arch- 
bishop. His family were away, at their 
home in the Hill country. When his 
Grace found that we could not sail un- 
til Monday he made arrangements for 
us to preach on Sunday. To Messrs. 
Lopez and Bland he assigned two 
appointments each, and to me he gave 


three. This was a great opportunity to 
study the methods of the English 


Church in dealing with the negroes; for 
ninety-eight per cent. of the population 
of Jamaica is black. To Mr. Bland the 
work was all familiar, for he had spent 
nine years of his ministry in Jamaica. 
Mr. Lopez had done work among 
the Jamaicans who had emigrated to 
Cuba, and I had had experience with 
them in Cuba and in the Canal Zone. 
But here we saw the English Church at 
work, and observing the zeal, the ear- 
nestness and the loyalty of these black 
people to her worship and her methods 


STREET SCENE IN PORT AU PRINCE 


In the Black Republic 


of work, we were sadly reminded of our 
failure in the United States to win these 
people. 

‘Monday afternoon we sailed from 
Kingston for Port au Prinee, on the 
Hamburg-American steamship Prasi- 
dent. The ship was crowded with a mass 
of blacks and whites of many nationali- 
ties, with a few American tourists who 
were making a tour of the Islands. The 
three members of our party had to share 
one small cabin. The wind came out 
from the north and we had a very rough 


passage. Tuesday we were to stop at 
Jeremie and then go on to Port au 
Prince, arriving Wednesday morning; 


but the sea was too rough to make Jer- 
emie, so we passed on to Port au Prince, 
which is about seventy miles further up 
the bay. Soon we got under the lee of 
the mountains, which lie on either side 
of the bay, and came to smoother water. 
The approach to Port au Prince is par- 
ticularly striking, and some of the pass- 
engers were enthusiastic enough to say 
that there is nothing more picturesque 
in Norway. 

The city lies at the apex of a triangle, 
the base of which is the open sea, the 
sides being lofty 
mountains. The 
mountains, however, 
do not come to- 
gether at Port au 
Prince. It is only 
an illusion; for near 
the city begins the 
plain of the Cul de 
Sac, famous since 
French days. Just 
above the city, to 
the right as you 
enter, the mountains 


climb upward so 
that a few hours’ 
ride on horseback 


will bring you to a 
height of over seven 
thousand feet. It is 
picturesque in its 
location; but this 
city of 75,000 peo- 


In the Black Republic 


ple is a disappointment in itself. 
There is a saying that it has been 
burned and rebuilt every seven years as 
the result of the frequent revolutions. 
Three years before I had been unwilling- 
ly carried there on a filibustering ship, 
and had seen Nord Alexis driven from 
the presidency, and Antoine Simon seize 
the reins of government. Then our ship 
had been seized, and I had been held a 
prisoner for twenty-four hours. Now I 
was going back as the representative of 
the Gospel of Peace to these people. 
Could two visits be more different? The 
man-who kad driven out Alexis had a 
few months before been driven out by 
Leconte, who occupied the palace of 
this Black Republic. 

Our ship docked at six o’clock in the 
evening, but as we were not expected to 
arrive until the next morning there was 
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The second secretary of the American Legation 
in the foreground 


hand 
We 


no one on 

to receive us. 
contempla- 
ting going ashcre 
for the night, but 
we could take no 


were 


baggage, as ,it 
was after the 
hours when the 
customs officials 
would pass us. Before we could 


complete our plans; the Rey. Pierre E. 
Jones arrived on the scene. He came in 
great haste on hearing that the ship had 
docked. As it was now dark, he asked us 
not to land until the next morning. The 
captain kindly gave us permission to re- 
main on the ship. Some of the tourists, 
however, wished to go ashore and do a 
little exploring, and Mr. Lopez, the 
polyglot member of our party, offered 
to go with them, and I joined them; but 
a few minutes in the dusty, unpaved and 


unlighted streets, with constant chal- 
lenges from soldier sentinels and fre- 


explanations to 


quent them hy Mr. 
Lopez, soon satisfied all that Port au 
Prince was no city for a stranger to 
wander around in by night. 

The next morning, very early, a com- 
mittee consisting of the Rev. Messrs. 
Jones, Battiste and Holly, and several 
laymen. arrived to escort us. On landing 
we found a detachment of soldiers drawn 
up on the shore, and there was a grand 
military salute. Unconscious of its pur- 
port I was walking casually down the 


GRAVES OUTSIDE THE CEMETERY WALLS OF MEN EXECUTED FOR OSTENSIBLE 
POLITICAL CRIMES 


line when Mr. Battiste remarked: “Bish- 
op, take off your hat! this is intended for 
you.” It seems that a bishop is entitled 
to the same honors as a field marshal, 
and these soldiers had been ordered out 
especially by the President. One of the 
reasons why we were asked not to land 
the evening before now dawned upon 
me. We stopped after the salute and 
Mr. Lopez, in polite French, made an ad- 
dress to the general in command, ex- 
pressing our thanks for the courtesy ex- 
tended. 

We found carriages awaiting us, and 
were driven to the former residence of 
the late Bishop Holly, where a tempo- 
rary chapel had been fitted up. After a 
Te Deum and a brief service of thanks- 
giving, conducted by the Rev. Pierre E. 
Jones, we were taken to the Hotel 
Metropolitan, in the suburbs, on the 
hills back of the city. This was kept by 
some white people from the United 
States, and was patronized almost ex- 
clusively by officials, engineers and con- 
tractors from the United’ States, who 
have certain concessions for railroads, 
electric lighting plants, and other 
public improvements which the present 
progressive Haitien Government is 
promoting. 

In the afternoon Mr. Lopez and I 
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made an official call on the American 
Consul and Vice-Consul. The latter, the 
Rev. Alexander Battiste, is a priest of 
our Church, and has been connected with 
the American consulate and legation for 
thirty-five years. The former has re- 
sided in Haiti for a generation, and has 
had some official connection with the 
United States nearly all the while. 
These two were able to give us much in- 
formation in regard to ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, as well as the general affairs of the 
republic. 

While we were paying our respects to 
the American Consul, Mr. Bland, who is 
a British subject, was calling on the 
British Consul. From him he learned 
that there are about six hundred Brit- 
ish West Indians in Port au Prince, 
making a considerable nucleus of 
Church of England adherents. The next 
day by appointment we called on Mr. J. 
N. Leger, Secretary of State and Wor- 
ship, who had arranged for a visit of 
courtesy to the President. Mr. Leger 
had been Haitien Minister to Washing- 
ton for fourteen years, and is the author 
of the book “Haiti: Its History and Its 
Detractors.” In search of literature on 
Haiti I had come across his book, and 
had read it with a great deal of interest 
as the only work I could find which dealt 


ee 


with the Island and its people from the 
standpoint of the native. Having so re- 
cently read the book there was.a point 
of contact which removed the restraint 
of official surroundings. At ten o’clock, 
accompanied by Mr. Leger and quite a 
contingent of our clergy, the deputation 
visited the President, who received us 
graciously, making a speech in French, 
dssuring us of the sympathy and co- 
operation of the Government in our 
Church work. To this Mr. Lopez re- 
plied in French on my behalf. After 
the formal addresses the President in- 
vited us to be seated. My French was 
not equal to a sustained conversation, al- 
though I had spent several years study- 
ing it in my University days, so knowing 
that the President had been an exile to 
the British Islands for many years, I re- 
marked: “You must speak English by 
this time.” He laughed, and _ said, 
“Yes.” We were getting along swim- 
mingly when one of the Haitien clergy, 
who had been educated in the United 
States, rose and began addressing the 
President in English. The latter would 
not permit a citizen of Haiti to use any 
other than the language of the country 
in addressing him, and administered a 
sharp rebuke. 

A word or two about this man, who, 
Jeading a revolution, had arrived at the 
head of a republic of two millions of peo- 
ple, might not be out of place. I re- 
membered the stormy scenes in Decem- 
ber, 1908, when Nord Alexis had been 


“Anourmy of underfed, unpaid, ragged soldiers” 


driven out. Alexis had had military 
training; he had proved a tyrant; but he 
was old and decrepit, a veritable black 
savage. Simon, who had succeeded him, 
was also a soldier, coming from the 
peasant class, and was ignorant, over- 
bearing, conceited, and loved the spectac- 
ular. He had pushed his way to the 
front by brutal native strength, and had 


&, 


Children of the country 
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overridden Alexis the nonogenarian. 
With these two types fresh in my mind, 
I looked for a negro, black and pompous 
“in red and blue uniform, making a dra- 
matic entrance into the reception salon. 
Instead there came a mild, pleasant- 
faced man, dressed entirely in black, 
with a black cravat, and white hair and 
beard. It was some time before I under- 
stood that this gentle and soft-spoken 
negro was the chief executive of this tur- 
bulent black republic. There was noth- 
ing uneouth about him: he had no brag- 
gadocio manners; on the contrary, he 
seemed refined and effeminate. It was 
hard to realize that only a few months 
before he had landed on his native shore 
after five years of exile, had gathered a 
few followers, and had swept his course 
onward to the Capital, until the martial 


In the Black Republic 


Simon fled before him, and took refuge 
in Kingston, Jamaica—the haven of ex- 
iled Haitiens. ; 

With his advent to power better days 
for Haiti seem to have dawned.*  Le- 
conte belongs to one of the oldest and 
most refined families of the Island. He 
is a grandson of the first President of 
the Republic, the great military genius, 
who, taking up the sword of Toussaint, 
completed the deliverance of Haiti from 
France. From his palace window he can 
look out on the military campus in the 
midst of which stands the statue of 
Dessallines—and draw inspiration from 
this progenitor, who was one of the great- 
est of his race. He has been highly ed- 
ucated, and has spent much time abroad. 
He has come to power when militarism 
has ridden his country for many years, 
and crushed out its industries. He is re- 
versing these things. No longer is Port 
au Prince smothered by an army of 
20,000 underfed, unpaid, ragged soldiers. 
The number has been reduced to 5,000, 
and these are regularly paid. The new 
broom is sweeping clean, and an era of 
lope has come to the Haitien. Our 
Church can be a great aid at this time 
if she rises to the opportunity, and I 
feel sure that the Government will at 
least sympathize in that work. 

-(The remainder of Bishop Knight’s article, de- 


seribing the Church’s work on the island, will 
appear in our October issue.) 


* Since the above was written, President Le 
Conte has been blown up in his palace. So rap- 
idly does Haiti make history in the person of its 
presidents. 
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THE NEW CHINA FUND 


px of April and May was spent 
by the Rev. S. H. Littell in De- 
troit. His account of China’s progress 
toward Christian faith, and the part 
which the Church has taken therein, so 
greatly impressed the Church people 
with the necessity for an immediate ad- 
vance movement to meet the situation 
that a committee has been organized to 
help in securing the New China Fund. 
This committee recently issued a state- 
ment in which it said: 

“Perhaps it is not generally known 
that the Board of Missions, with broad 
vision and in a superb spirit of confi- 
dence in the Church at large, unani- 
mously resolved to authorize the raising 
at onee of a special fund of $200,000 
for securing ground and erecting build- 
ings worthy of the future of China.” 
The committee has picked out Nanking, 
one of the ancient capitals of China, as 
being in some respects the most 
strategic point. Here the Church has 
two men at work—the Rev. J. M. B. 
Gill, formerly of ‘Southern Virginia, 
and the Rev. John G. Magee, formerly 
of Pittsburgh. Unfortunately ‘the 
Church owns neither land nor buildings. 
This Detroit committee has, therefore, 
suggested that the Detroit Church people 
give toward the equipment of Nanking 
“a sum worthy of the reputation of 
Detroit’s generosity.” 

C 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Churchwoman 
writes: “I should be glad to give 
$1,000—if I live until next January— 
toward the $200,000 needed for the New 
China Fund.” Surely there must be 199 
others like-minded in the Church! For- 
tunately, it is not necessary to have 199 
persons who would give $1,000 each in 
order to complete this fund. About 
‘$46,000 has now been given or promised, 
so that 154 persons giving $1,000 each 
would complete the sum originally asked 
for. It goes without saying that a sup- 
plementary $200,000 in addition to what 


has already been given could be effective- 
ly used in equipping and extending the 
Church in China. When the New China 
Fund was first proposed, $200,000 seemed 
a large and ample amount. Every month 
since has indicated that it is only a frac- 
tion of what the Church in China ought 
to have. The situation there is not in- 
accurately described by a correspondent 
who says, “Of course, I have been deeply 
interested in the birth of the Church in 


China. It seems almost a new Pente- 
20st.” 

{ , 

HE rector of St. Paul’s_ parish, 

Lynchburg, sends $25 for the 


New China Fund, the gift and “the loy- 
ing sacrifice of a poor widow.” 


Hf 


NWO Richmond laymen, father and 
son, have joined in a gift of $500 
to the New China Fund. 


(i 
NEW ENGLAND clergyman and 
a his sister have promised $5,000 for 
one of the new churches in Wuchang, 
included in the list of needs to be 
covered by the New China Fund. 


t 
BROOKLYN layman, after giving 
largely toward the apportionment 
of his own parish, sends a gift of $1,000 


for the Fund. ; 


RECRUITS NEEDED FOR 
ALASKA 
ISHOP ROWE is hard pressed for 


re-enforcements at several points 
in Alaska. It has been necessary to 
make various transfers in order to meet 
the varying conditions of so changeable 
a fieldas Alaska. A clergyman is needed, 
and needed at once, for Fairbanks, in 
central Alaska; a teacher, preferably a 
layman, for Anvik, and a nurse for 
Ketchikan. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ISHOP ROWE, of Alaska, has defi- 
nitely declined his election as Co- 
adjutor of Southern Ohio. When on the 
point of taking the revenue cutter Bear 
from Nome to Point Hope—our farthest 
northern mission—he was recalled to 
Seattle by the information that Mrs. 
Rowe must undergo a serious operation. 
The latest news is that the operation was 
successful and her early recovery is ex- 
pected. 


HE Cambridge Conference for 

Church Work, which met July 6th- 

22d, maintained the high average of in- 

terest and attendance set in former 

years. Church workers from twenty-two 

dioceses and six missionary districts 
were in attendance. 


1 
HE Rey. George Biller, Jr., will be 
consecrated as Bishop of South 
Dakota in Calvary Cathedral, Sioux 
Falls, on Wednesday, September 18th. 


URING the trying famine times last 
winter, members of the American 
Church Mission staff rendered valuable 
service in the relief work. The Secre- 
tary of the Central China Famine Re- 
lief Committee makes this acknowledg- 
ment ‘to the Board of Missions: 

“The Central China Famine Relief 
Committee desires to express to you its 
hearty appreciation of the valuable as- 
sistance which has been rendered the 
Committee in its work of famine relief 
by members of your China Mission: The 
Rey. T. R. Ludlow has been assist- 
ing Dr, Fearn, who has acted as Super- 
intendent of the Committee’s relief in 
Anhwei; and the Rev. J. M. B. Gill 
has keen a very great help to the Com- 
mittee in compiling their statistics, and 
during the time of the auditing of the 
accounts. Professor M. P. Walker, of 
St. John’s College, and the Rev. J. 
G. Magee both spent some time in the 
famine field in the active work of dis- 
tribution, and you will have heard prob- 
ably directly from them of the nature of 
the work that has been done.” 
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T. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, Shang- 
hai, on July 6th held its eighteenth 
anniversary since it reached college dig- 
nity. As usual the graduating exercises 
were preceded by an admirably executed 
battalion drill upon the campus. The 
literary exercises were held in the 
Alumni Hall of the Yen Memorial 
Building, and were largely attended by 
Chinese and foreign guests. The open- 
ing devotions were said by Bishop 
Graves. The Rev. F. L. H. Pott, p.v., 
as president, heartily welcomed the visi- 
tors and called attention to the signifi- 
cant opportunities at the present time 
opening before China’s educated young 
men. Papers in English by two of the 
Chinese graduates dealt with political 
parties in China and the responsibility 
of Chinese students. Mr. Chen, Commis- 
sioner of Trade and Foreign Affairs, 
made a tribute to the successful work of 
St. John’s alumni in political as well as 
in educational life. Mr. F. E. Hinckley, 
United States District Attorney in 
Shanghai, spoke of “Public Service.” 
He defined one of China’s urgent present 
needs as “public service by men of vir- 
tue, intelligence, efficiency, fortitude, 
justice, wisdom and charity.” The old 
school Chinese officials are disappear- 
ing. Their places are being taken by 
young, unknown and untried men. This 
fact means an unusual opportunity for 
university graduates to give personal 
service on behalf of the nation. Follow- 
ing the speeches the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred upon ten gradu- 
ates by President Pott. Seven Chinese 
scholars also received diplomas, as did a 
large number of graduates from the pre- 
paratory department. 


| 
IVE graduates of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai, are entering the 
Theological department this autumn. 


~*HE oldest foreign missionary of the 
‘| Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Jessup, died recently at Beirut, 
Syria, after more than fifty years of ser- 
vice. 


News and Notes 


HE influence of St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C., is not con- 

fined to its students. In the spring of 
1912 seventeen of the county teachers 
spent four weeks at the school taking a 
shorter course of instruction in the nor- 
mal department. This course was ac- 
cepted by the county superintendent in 
place of the required summer school for 
county teachers. Thus a group of young 
women were brought in touch with the 
ideals and teachings of the Church. In 
June, 1912, immediately following the 
school commencement, a conference was 
held for the benefit of the Negro clergy, 
the parish and Sunday-school teachers 
of the diocese of North and South Caro- 
lina. Instruction in the Prayer Book 
was given by Bishop Cheshire, in Bible 
study by Archdeacon Hughes, in Social 
Studies by the Rev. S. H. Bishop, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, and Dr, J. O. 
Plummer, the school physician, and in 
Sunday-school Methods by Professor 
Frank S. Kennedy, head of the Normal 
Training School at Winston-Salem, and 
Miss Kate R. Truman, a graduate of St. 
Augustine’s, who represented the New 
York Sunday-school Commission. About 
forty clergy and teachers were present 
and the opportunity for really profitable 
instruction and conference was so ap- 
parent that the organization was made 
a permanent one and plans were made 
to meet each year at ‘St. Augustine’s 


School. 
|| 


HE Bishop of London, commenting 
upon his experiences in Egypt and 
Palestine last winter, says: “The fact 
which emerges from a visit to the Near 
East is the wonderful influence of medi- 
eal missions. How far they result in 
definite conversions to Christianity it 
was difficult to discover, but that they 
stand for a Christianity which every one 
can understand, and that they undermine 
prejudice and open people’s minds and 
hearts, no one could deny. As far as I 
could see, far the most influential peo- 
ple throughout the Near East were the 
Christian doctors.” 
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UR own missionary bishops are not 
the only ones who find difficulty in 
securing funds for their work. The Lon- 
don Times publishes a letter from the 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands, who is 
endeavoring to raise $500,000 to equip 
his vast district, which includes a large 
part of South America. Bishop Blair 
has so far obtained only a small part of 
this amount. He appeals to the gener- 
osity of English Churchmen, closing 
with the statement, “If I fail to raise 
this sum J shall feel that I must resign 
my bishopric, bitterly as I should regret 
to do so.” Our own missionary bishops 
will sympathize with the feeling here ex- 
pressed, though scarcely with all of it. 
It is a question whether any failure of 
response from the Church at home is 
sufficient justification for the desertion 
of the scattered sheep abroad. 


{ 

ISHOP GRAY heartily endorses the 
plan by which Dr. W. J. Godden, 

our missionary to the Seminoles in 
Southern Florida, hopes to meet a crisis 
in the lives of that people caused by the 
extensive drainage schemes in the Ever- 
glades and “the white man’s greed.” 
Some years ago the bishop bought 
the supply store to keep out the 
whiskey-sellers, and Dr. Godden added 
the care of this to his medical and spirit- 
ual ministrations. Now he is will- 
ing to turn farmer as well. The farm, 
he thinks, is needed to help in making 
the store and the mission self-support- 
ing. Above all, it will give employment 
to many Indians and will furnish them 
with an object lesson in useful and 
fruitful labor. The services of a com- 
petent Florida farmer and his wife 
have been secured provisionally, but 
$500 is “needed to start the farm and 
$500 more to cover the expenses until 
the first yield.” “At present,’ writes 
Dr. Godden, “all I have toward this 
fund is twenty-five cents. But,” he adds 
cheerfully, “it is a beginning; God 
grant that the rest may come.”  Dea- 
coness Parkhill, of Orlando, Fla., has 
been commissioned by Bishop Gray to 
aid Dr, Godden in this venture of faith. 
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ISHOP HUNTINGTON has de 
cided upon Anking as the see city 
of the new District of Wuhu. Anking is 
on the Yangtse River about 360 miles 
from the coast. It is the capital of the 
province of Anhui and has a population 
of perhaps 100,000. It is the centre of 
an important and populous district. An- 
king has an excellent compound of about 
fifteen acres, upon. which have been 
erected St. James’s Hospital, St. Agnes’s 
School for Girls and St. Paul’s School 
for Boys. A new church costing about 
$7,000 is almost completed and will re- 
place the original chapel, which cost 
$250. The hospital, one of the best built 
and best equipped in China, has 
about one hundred beds. When work- 
ing to its capacity it can eare for 20,000 
patients a year in its wards and dispen- 
sary. Unfortunately its work has been 
seriously hampered of late because Dr. 
Harry Taylor is without an American 
associate. The effort to carry on the 
work single-handed broke him down two 
years ago. Of late he has been ill again. 
The Board of Missions has appropriated 
money for the support of a second doc- 
tor, but has been unable to secure one. 


| 

HROUGH the kindness of a friend 
three. Filipina nurses, who have 
been trained at the University Hospital 
in Manila, were enabled to take a post- 
graduate course during the past year at 
the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia. 
They distinguished themselves by secur- 
ing the highest marks in the class in 
therapeutics and bacteriology, Miss Goco 
getting 98 per cent. and 100 per cent. 
respectively in these subjects, Miss Sulit 

getting 100 per cent. in each. 


| 

HE Living Church of August 17th 
contains a most unusual and inter- 
esting article, telling of a pilgrimage to 
the Mount of the Holy Cross, undertaken 
by Bishop Brewster, of Western Col- 
orado and a little party of clergy and lay 
people. Up on the heights above the 
clouds, twelve thousand feet in air, 


News and Notes 


against the massive panorama of the 
mountain, displaying its white cross like 
a great reredos, the Holy Communion 
was celebrated as the culmination of 
this twentieth century pilgrimage. One 
of the participants remarks: “So far as 
is known, this is the highest point on 
which the Holy Communion has ever 
been celebrated. We were overpowered 
by the majestic solemnity of the scene. 
No one of the little party present, how- 
ever long and amid whatever varied 
scenes he may live, will ever forget it.” 


q 
T least two members of China’s new 
Cabinet are graduates of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai. Dr. Al- 


fred Sze is Minister of Communications, 
and Dr. W. W. Yen is Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Dr. Sze, after complet- 
ing his course at St. John’s, came to this 
country and studied at Cornell. He re- 
visited the United States in 1906 as sec- 
retary of the commission sent to study 
social and industrial conditions. Dr. 
Yen also came to this country to com- 
plete his education and took his degree 
at Kenyon College. He is the son of the 
late Y. K. Yen, and is himself an ardent 
Churchman. He is the editor of the 
Standard Chinese-English Dictionary, 
and for about two years was secretary 
of the Chinese Legation in Washington... 


| 
{OR the year ending May Ist, 1912, ° 
“The Western New York Diocesan 
Organization of the G. F. S. in Amer- 
ica” contributed to missions in money 
$89.54, and boxes with a total valuation 
of $843.06, to which should be added 
$35.85 special cash gifts. The Diocesan 
Memorial Fund for 1911 was $100, sent 
through the Board of Missions, for the 
work being done among women and girls 
in Wuchang, China, by Deaconess 

Ridgely. 
| 


URING its two centuries of life, St. 

Helena’s parish, Beaufort, S. C., 

has produced thirty-nine candidates for 
the ministry. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


A missionary in a Southern diocese writes of his 
work among the people of the cotton mills: 


Y work is chiefly among the poor 
whites, the most neglected part 

of America, and the demand on our 
charity is so overwhelming that I often 
nearly despair. Nobody who has not 
lived among them has any notion of the 
pitiful conditions of our countrymen 
whom the Negroes contemptuously call 
“white trash.” For centuries they have 
been shut out from all privileges and 
benefits of citizenship, and if you saw 
them moving in the streets among the 
Negroes you would be ashamed indeed 
of our race. Most Negroes can read; 
many of them are great readers; their 


women dress with taste, and their con-. 


versation is often delightful; our poor 
whites are nearly all totally illiterate, 
dress like scarecrows and talk with diff- 
culty. When I try to tell the simplest 
Old Testament story to Sunday-school 
pupils, mill hands fifteen to twenty years 
of age, they stare at me with vacant 
looks, and seem to comprehend nothing. 
They have worked in the cotton mills 
since they were nine years old, and the 
ectton dust has settled on their lungs, 
stomachs and brains. 

Our Church is the only one to do sys- 
tematic charity amongst them. The 
need for it is appalling. In ease of sick- 
ness—hookworm, pellagra and consump- 
tion are common—their abject poverty, 
ignorance and superstition are awful to 
encounter; no nurses, no_ hospital. 
Some time ago I heard that an old man 
whom I had known was in jail. I was 
amazed, because I knew he was too 
feeble to do any wrong. Then I heard 
that his case of pellagra had developed 
into insanity, and he had to spend some 
weeks in jail before other provision 
could be made for him. In another 
pellagra case the woman was found in an 
indescribable condition, dead in bed, 
with her son sleeping by her side. He 


was ten years old and the only support 
of the two, by his work in the mill. 
Our Church was the first one to under- 
take a hookworm case treatment. The 
cure is easy, but it took me and a num- 
ber of our ladies a week before we could 
persuade the girl to take the pills, be- 
cause the neighbors had decided that we 
intended to poison her to get her out of 
the way. She was a girl of sixteen, 
since her ninth year supporting her 
mother and sister by work in the mill, 
and she was losing her eyesight when we 
took her in hand, had her treated and 
then took her in our homes for a month 
and fed her up. The need is appalling, 
but help is slow. Most of the help from 
the North goes to the Negro, and com- 
paratively few realize that there is in 
the South a class even more destitute and 
ignorant. ** 
Bishop Spalding, writing to one of the officers of 
the Board of M'ssions, says: 
ERE I am in northeastern Utah, and 
sicker at heart than ever before 
because I can’t find a man for the work. 
The country is developing fast. New 
towns are springing up and the Church 
will lose her chance if we do not act at 
once. The Presbyterians have put their 
best man at Myton, the largest town, and 
they are planning a “gospel tent cam- 
paign.” Can’t you find the right man 
for the job? Or, if you'll get somebody 
else to be Bishop of Utah T’ll take it my- 
self. joyfully. 
Will anyone volunteer? 


ex 
* 


One of the staff in Japan, in sending an article 
for THr Sprrir or MIssIons, which he has 
carefully copied on an ancient and imperfect 
typewriter, makes this apology and asks this 
pertinent question : 


Y old typewriter is hopeless, al- 
M though I just spent money for 
having it done over. Why doesn’t one of 
your friends send me an old one that is 
at least able to write the upper half of 
the letters ? 
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HE Rev. H. E. Studley, who has 
charge of our Chinese mission in 
Manila, recently made a visit to Amoy 
in southern China, where the earlier 
years of his missionary service were 
spent as a representative. of the Re- 
formed Church in America. “The 
churches that I saw,” he says, “are 
harmonious and prosperous and I could 
see that the day is coming when they will 
be united in a single church of Southern 
Fukien. A goodly number of the best 
of their young men are, or have been, 
students in St. John’s University, and 
its preparatory department; I found that 
at least seven had gone from a single 
congregation, and numbers of others, 
sons and nephews of my Chinese friends 
in Amoy.” 
* 
* 
‘T\HE Rev. John E. Shea and Mrs. 
i Shea, for several years connected 
with missionary work in Sacramento, 
have gone to serve among the Karok In- 
dians of Northern California. The par- 
ish committed to them by Bishop More- 
land extends for sixty miles along the 
eanyons of the Klamath River. At the 
centre of the Indian country a station 
will be built, consisting of cabin, chapel 
and schoolhouse. The post-office is Ieece 
Bar, Siskiyou County, the mail being 
delivered by mounted messenger three 
times a week. No religious body has 
heretofore been at work among these In- 
dians. The Government field matrons 
report them as fairly intelligent and 
eager to adapt themselves to Christian 
civilization. The generous support of 
the Indian Hope ‘Association of Pennsyl- 
vania enables this beneficent work to be 
initiated. Mr. Shea tells the following 
interesting incident of his work: 

“Tt is perhaps worthy of note that at 
my first service in the little mining vil- 
lage of Happy Camp (the first Episcopal 
service ever held in this section), we had 
a congregation of eighty-five people, fully 
one-half of whom were men and boys; 
the largest number, I am told, ever as- 
sembled in this community for any re- 
ligious service. A Roman Catholic lady 


Our Letter Box 


came to me a day or two previous to the 
service with the request that I baptize 
her three children. She had a bottle of 
‘holy water’ and asked that that be used 
for the purpose. Another lady who 
claims the ‘Christian’ body as her 
Church, requested a like favor for her 
four children. The ‘holy water’ did duty 
for all seven children. It was some- 
what out of the ordinary, that baptism 
by an Anglican priest of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children in water blessed 
by a Roman priest,—but I am willing to 
vouch for its validity.” 


= 
* 


A TRUE HELPMEET 


A friend familiar with the facts sends us this fitting 
appreciation of a life lived in behalf of the 
Church's Mission: 


N July 28th, Annie, wife of the Rev. 
Leland H. Tracy, in charge of the 
Mexican work in Guadalajara, entered 
into life eternal. Six of Mrs. Tracy’s 
seven years of married life were spent 
in Christian work abroad. Mr. Tracy 
was formerly in the Presbyterian minis- 
try and he and his wife spent four years 
as missionaries in Porto Rico. This ex- 
perience gave Mrs. Tracy the material 
for a book of rare charm, published 
about two years ago, under the title of 
“An American Bride in Porto Rico.” 
Any reader of the book will be im- 
pressed by the spirit of devotion, of 
adaptability to difficult conditions, and 
by the refined sense of humor that runs 
throughout. Mrs. Tracy gave her aid 
without reserve to the work for which 
her husband was responsible. Going to 
Mexico two years ago Mr. Tracy was 
first stationed at Chihuahua. For the 
past year he has had charge of St. An- 
drew’s Seminary for Mexican boys in 
Guadalajara. This is the old Dean 
Gray Seminary, formerly located in 
Mexico City. Mrs. Tracy’s suggestions 
and plans for the development of this 
school along industrial lines for the pur- 
pose of equipping young men for life 
work, have been most valuable. Her loss 
to the Mission will be a heavy one. 


A) GROUP OF OUR CHURCH FOLK AT SILVER BAY 


A FOUNT OF INSPIRATION 


HE tenth annual conference of 
the Missionary Education 
Movement, held at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, New York, July 

12th-22d, was an inspiration to all who 
attended. It is significant that in this, 
the tenth year of the Movement, the 
hopes for the future look brighter than 
ever. We are glad to notice that our 
own Church group has increased its mem- 
bership at these conferences from two in 
1902 to 105 this year, when they cele- 
brated their tenth anniversary. 

There were 558 from all the Christian 
bodies registered, and the Episcopal 
Church had next to the highest registra- 
tion, our Presbyterian brethren number- 
ing 112. Eighteen states and four for- 
elgn countries were represented. 

Our church meetings were held in 
Ingle Hall, the small building named in 
memory of Bishop Ingle, who gave his 
life for the Church in China, and there 
Bishop Lloyd and the Rev. Arthur R. 
Gray, our Educational Secretary, held 
the early communion service on Sunday 
morning. At other times it was used as 
a class-room for mission study and for 


social gatherings for our people. Mr. 
Gray was taken ill on the second day of 
the conference, to our deep regret, though 
Miss Sturgis, of Boston, ably carried on 
his study class on Japan. 

Japan is to be the subject for mis- 
sion study next year and a normal class 
in that was the first hour study of many 
educational secretaries, while classes on 
methods, Sunday-school work and in- 
stitute work, by men with trained minds 
for these subjects, were most helpful. 
Open conferences morning and evening 
helped further to develop discussion, a 
profitable interchange of ideas increas- 
ing the missionary fervor. There were 
fourteen dioceses represented by their 
educational secretaries. 

Silver Bay is on beautiful Lake 
George, about twenty-eight miles from 
Lake George station. The main hotel 
and the rustic cottages among the trees 
on the mountain side accommodate over 
600 people, and the auditorium, in which 
is held the morning service of interces- 
sion and the evening meetings, as well as 
Sunday services, would hold 800 easily. 
The results of such an association of 
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delegates, united by prayer and the same 
desire for service, cannot be estimated. 
The afternoons are given over to rest 
and recreation; tennis, boating, bathing 
and ‘sports of all sorts are enjoyed by the 
visitors. The expenses of the ten-days 
stay at Silver Bay are so small that we 
wish next year every branch of the 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, in- 
cluding the ‘Sunday-school, might send 
at least one delegate to share the knowl- 
edge and inspiration that are to be 
gained. 

At the last meeting of our delegates 
the following was adopted: 


We, the delegates of our Church to 
the Missionary Education Movement 
Conference assembled at Silver Bay, New 
York, July 12th-22d, with deep grati- 
tude to Almighty God for the wonder- 
ful inspiration here received, the evi- 
dences of real missionary spirit and 
love of Christ here seen, do herewith 
unanimously adopt the following reso- 
lutions as expressing our views as to 
our definite policy: 

First: We will endeavor to secure 
delegates to the Conferences and Insti- 
tutes of the Missionary Education 
Movement from as many parishes as 
possible and will endeavor to persuade 
members of vestries, Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars, members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and the Girls’ Friendly 
Society and other parochial and dioc- 
esan organizations, to send delegates. 

Second: Education being essential in 
the Forward Missionary Movement, we 
will endeavor 

(a) To promote the formation of dis- 
trict missionary institutes and commu- 
nity missionary exhibits. 

(b) To encourage the appointment of 
missionary educational secretaries in 
every diocese. 

(c) To urge the appointment of rep- 
resentative missionary committees of 
men and women in our own parishes 
and as many others as we can reach; 
and also the adoption of more efficient 
methods of missionary finance. 

Third: We resolve that we will re- 
member each other, especially at all the 
five great feasts of the Church year, 


Church Missionary Calendar 


CHURCH MISSIONARY 
CALENDAR 


HE Church Missionary Calendar has 
recently sent $500 through. the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to be applied to appropriations 
of the Board of Missions, as the net pro- 
ceeds of the 1912 issue. This makes an 
aggregate profit of $1,700 over and above 
all expenses for the editions from 1909 
to 1912, and this has been handed over 
to General Missions. 

The distribution of this money in- 
cludes not only domestic missions, but 
far-off fields, such as China, Japan, the 
Isles of the Sea and Alaska. The un- 
sold Calendars of 1912, amounting to 
400 out of an edition of 10,000, have been 
scattered broadcast, free of charge, 
among clerical and lay workers in mis- 
sionary fields far and near—largely 
through the Church Periodical Club. 

An abundant harvest of letters full 
of zeal and inspiration is the result of 
the seed sown by this means. A leading ° 
Church publishing house writes: “Your 
Church Missionary Calendar has come 
to stay; it has taken a place in the best 
ranks of missionary literature for 
Church extension. Its success is re- 
markable.” The Right Rev. C. K., 
Nelson, of Atlanta, out of his large ex- 
perience, says: “I am not at all sur- 
prised at the sale of your Missionary 
Calendar, as it is the most informing 
paper published in the American 
Church.” 

There are readers of this Missionary 
Calendar into whose hearts and under- 
standings for the first time sympathy and 
love have penetrated and brought them 
to their knees in prayer for missions. 

The 1913 Calendar will be out on 
October 1st, 1912. Price, 25 cents. 
Postage, 5 cents. In packages of 100 
or over to Church organizations a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. will be allowed. 
Address orders to Mrs, H. A. Pilsbry, 
The Church House, Twelfth and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITERATURE. 


OF MISSIONS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


™ Books coming to the editor’s desk during the month will be noted in this column. 
When practicable, more extended notice will be given below. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA. By J. A. 
Staunton Batty. Published for the use of 
Missionary Study Circles by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 
S. W., London, England. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES FOR A BOOK. By 
Helen L. Willcox. A missionary play 
founded on the journey of the Oregon In- 
dians to St. Louis in quest of the ‘White 
Man’s Book’’—the Bible. The Missionary 
Education Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Price, 25 cents. 


MORMONISM: THE 


We are unable to commend this book. 
We do not think it is calculated to help 
the Mission Study classes, for whom it 
is intended, to understand the Mormon 
problem as it exists to-day. 

The advertisement on the cover asserts 
that “Dr. Kinney treats the subject in a 
judicious way, avoiding denunciation or 
undue criticism.” In our opinion, this is 
exactly what the book fails to do. We 
are all agreed that it would not be fair 
to refuse to read the Outlook because Dr. 
Abbott’s ecclesiastical ancestors hung 
witches. Distrust of Congregationalists 
because of the bad reputation of the Pil- 
grim Fathers lasted a long time, and that 
distrust was one of the causes which 
made them trustworthy; but when at last 
they deserved confidence, that moment 
it became uncharitable, and therefore un- 
Christian, to condemn contemporary 
Congregationalists for the sins of their 
forefathers. Dr. Kinney is quite sure 
that the Mormons have not outgrown the 
sins of their past, and he therefore tells 
over again the story of Joseph Smith, his 
Golden Bible and continuous revelations; 
Parley Pratt and his “Key to Theology” 
(which most incorrectly he judges “a 
record of the ancient Phallic religion’’); 
and Brigham Young and his twenty-five 
wives. 

We believe, on the other hand, that 
the wunsparing criticism of the past 
twenty years has had its effect, and that 
the time has come when it is unfair and 
unwise to charge the present Mormons 
with the superstition and immorality of 


COMMUNITY STUDY FOR COUNTRY DIS- 
TRICTS. By Anna B. Taft. A full and 
suggestive plan for the study of the prob- 
lems of rural communities. With map and 
charts. The Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, 
35 cents. 


MORMONISM—THE ISLAM OF AMERICA. By 
Bruce Kinney, p.p., formerly Superintend- 
ent of Baptist Missions in Utah. The 
Home Mission Text-Book for 1912-1913, 
published under the direction of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. 


ISLAM OF AMERICA 


the past. If the members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints are 
to-day trying to be loyal citizens—and 
we believe the great majority of them 
are—it is not fair to exploit the treason 
of their ancestors; if they are making a 
sincere effort to stop polygamy—and we 
believe that 999 out of every 1,000 are 
doing that very thing—it is unfair to 
taunt them with the sins of their fore- 
bears; if the forces of education and en- 
lightenment are to-day at work in Utah 
—and we have an admirable system of 
public schools culminating in the State 
Agricultural College and the State Uni- 
versity—it is misleading to write a book 
in which at best 150 out of 190 pages are 
filled with a description of Utah and the 
majority of its citizens as still in the grip 
of a crude, unmoral superstition. 

The Christian Church has adopted the 
spirit of St. Paul’s speech at Athens in 
dealing with every religion except Mor- 
monism. The Episcopal Church from 
the first has believed it should be 
adopted toward the Mormon also; but 
Dr. Kinney seems to feel in duty bound 
to point out all the wickedness and ig- 
norance he can discover in the past of 
the Mormon, and say as little as pos- 
sible about his progress and reform. 
Many young Mormons to-day are think- 
ing their way to fuller truth most ear- 
nestly, and they welcome the religious 
teacher who comes to them in a spirit of 
helpfulness and sympathy; but can they 
be blamed for indignantly rejecting the 
counsel of those who deliberately search 
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out the dark places in their past history 
and flaunt them before the public? 

The complete rejection and eradication 
of polygamy is a pathetically difficult 
matter. It must be remembered that the 
heroes of the Mormon Church—men 
whom Mormons think of as we Church- 
men think of Seabury, White and Kem- 
per—were polygamists. The present 
generation are, many of them, the chil- 
dren of men and women who practised 
polygamy—because they believed that 
the God of the Bible commanded it. To 
condemn it with the moral indignation 
we feel toward it would be to degrade 
their heroes and deny the virtue of their 
own parents. Even with reference to 
the 897 men whom Dr. Kinney, quoting 
the Salt Lake Telegram for December 
2d, 1902, says are “keeping up their 
polygamous relations,” the situation is 
exceedingly difficult. 

The author quotes President Joseph F. 
Smith’s outspoken insistence that if 
polygamists “obey the customs of the 
world respecting their relation to their 
plural wives they will be eternally 
damned,” with unqualified disapproval; 
but just what would he advise Mr. Smith, 
and men like him, to do? They are in a 
terrible dilemma. Here is the statement 
of an ex-Mormon—a member of the 
Congregational Church—which we know 
is strictly accurate: “My father had two 
wives and nineteen children. When the 
‘Manifesto’ was issued he divorced his 
plural wife and was legally married to 
my mother. As a result, the children of 
the repudiated wife felt that their 
mother was degraded, and they unjustly 
treated. Although that was over twenty 
years ago, I have to-day five half- 
brothers who will not speak to me on the 
street.” Is it strange that President 
Smith hesitates about setting aside four 
wives and thirty-eight children? Is it 
not inevitable that most religious Mor- 
mons still try to make themselves believe 
in polygamy in theory; and is it not a 
thing to be grateful for that very few, if 
any, want to put the theory into prac- 
tice? We are confident that belief even 
in the theory is growing weaker every 
year, and when the living polygamists 
die, both belief and practice will soon 
cease. 

The publication of books like Dr. Kin- 
ney’s, and the activity of societies of ear- 
nest but misinformed women, have the 


- effect of delaying progress by forcing 


young Mormons to be loyal to the 
Church of their fathers, which they feel 
is being misrepresented and persecuted. 
If propaganda of this kind could be 
stopped—if missionaries sent: to Utah 
(and this includes the Bishop of Utah) 
could stay in Utah and be furnished with 
adequate support of workers and money, 
so that the truth could be presented in 
all parts of Utah with tact and love and 
earnestness, the forces which are now 
making for reform would be strength- 
ened, and progress would be more rapid. 
There is nothing new in Dr. Kinney’s 
book. He adopts the Spaulding origin 
of the Book of Mormon, and—beyond 
printing the title of the book in the 
bibliography—makes no reference to Dr. 
Riley’s theory that the Book of Mormon 
is an example of automatic writing; yet 
this theory is steadily gaining ground. 
While he refers to the connection of the 
early Mormon movement with the Mil- 
lerite and Campbellite movements, there 
is no careful investigation of that con- 
nection, and no recognition of the fact that 
Mormonism is a blind, unguided groping 
after truth which Catholic Christianity 
might have given had our Church, during 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
been something more than a private 
chaplain to groups of Church people 
along the Atlantic coast. Indeed, as the 
climax of his indictment, Dr. Kinney de- 
clares that the Mormon Church is “sacer- 
dotal and sacramentarian”! (Page 164.) 
We have not commented upon Dr. 
Kinney’s references to the political 
power of the Mormons. We feel very 
strongly that the subject is chiefly a re- 
ligious and theological one, and that Mis- 
sion Study classes should treat it as such. 
Mr. Reed Smoot represents the Mormon 
business interests in the United States 
Senate in no different way than Senator 
Penrose represents the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and Senator Aldrich the Mor- 
gan interests. Still, the inaccuracy of 
this book is increased by its acceptance 
of the absurdly exaggerated statistics, 
given in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, of 
the Mormon Church in other states than 
Utah and Idaho. To hint that the Mor- 
mons control Colorado, Oregon, Nevada 
and Washington is as absurd as to claim 
that the Prohibitionists control New 
York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
F. S. Spanprna. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Rev. William E. Gardner, Editor 


(Address correspondence to the Editor, at 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.) 


HIS lesson is prepared to meet 
the need of such schools as 
are depending on Tur Spirir 
or Missions for monthly material. 
It has no connection with the course 
completed in the August issue. It 
will, however, supply material for 
teaching missions during the month of 
September. For material for October 


and hereafter, turn to the Japan lessons, 
“Behind the Doors of Nippon,” which 
will be found in the Missionary Maga- 
zine of The Young Churchman (see page 
627). There the form of these lessons 
will be changed and the material will be 
made readable for scholars. In addition, 
each lesson will have suggestions for 
teachers, 


A MISSIONARY LESSON 


Subject: “Cruising on The Pelican” 


The material for this lesson is in the article on page 637 


Preliminary Steps 

Read carefully the article on page 637 
of this number. The Alaskan work can 
never be studied without the realization 
that it teaches: 

“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 

If every Sunday-school teacher could 
possess the Alaskan spirit: a glad will- 
ingness to do the next thing, though it 
may take one a long way from the 
planned path; if this spirit could be 
passed on to the scholars and made to 
add to their joy of living, the missionary 
work in Alaska would serve a double 
purpose. 

Each teacher, before teaching this les- 
son, should ask God for an increased de- 
votion to the necessary tasks; for the 
spirit of gladness in trivial service and 
for wisdom to see “His pathway” before 
“my pathway.” 

To this personal preparation add the 
gathering of as much material as you 
can find about the land of Alaska and 
the life of Archdeacon Stuck. Back 
numbers of Tue Spirit or ‘Missions 
will provide the material for the latter, 
and an hour at the library with some of 
the many books on Alaska will supply 
the former. One of the recent maps of 
Alaska provided by the Church Missions 
House is essential to this lesson. 


Do not fail to read all of the lesson 
suggestions under the following three 
divisions. Many times the hints found 
in one division will be helpful in teach- 
ing another division. 


Aim 

When you have assembled your ma- 
terial, and have caught the spirit of de- 
votion that is in the article, then formu- 
late a simple aim that you can have con- 
stantly in mind while you teach. Always 
test your aim by asking, Is it within 
the range of interest of my class? The 
aim of this lesson might be: I hope to 
show my class that the success of the 
workers in Alaska is because of their 
glad willingness to do the next things, 
be they small or large. 


Point of Contact 

If you are teaching these lessons regu- 
larly, do not fail to explain that this les- 
son is to fill the gap between the course, 
“Twelve Places that Every Young 
Churchman Should Visit,’ and a new 
course on Japan, “Behind the Doors of 
Nippon.” State to the class that the 
new course will appear in a magazine 
especially made for the boys and girls 
of the Church. Show them a prospectus 
of it. Information can be secured by 
writing to the editor of Tue Spirit or 
Missions. 

Having started the lesson this way, 
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announce that to-day the lesson will be 
about a missionary journey in a motor 
boat. 

Find out how many know about Arch- 
deacon Stuck. Ascertain all that the 
class knows about Alaska. On the basis 
of this knowledge, make your entrance 
into this lesson. Archdeacon Stuck may 
be the best point of contact. A motor 
boat, the ice in Alaska, its great river, 
the sled dogs, all may furnish material 
to attract the attention of the class. 

If the lesson is to be brief, start in 
with the pictures and build up the facts 
of the journey with a map. 


I 


A TEN-MINUTE LESSON ONCE 
A MONTH 


This lesson should centre about a map. 
It is a cruise that the class is to hear 
about. Show the picture of the boat (see 
cover), tell who was in it and what the 
trip was for. Make a point of the obstacles, 
and of the perseverance of the archdeacon. 

Perhaps no better ten-minute lesson 
could be given than to tell only about 
“Muk,” and then say: “You all want to 
know more about the ‘cruise’-—let me 
loan you this copy of Tue Spirit or 
Missions. Pass it along during the 
week. Next Sunday I will bring a map 
and we will follow this erwise.” 


II 


A TEN-MINUTE LESSON EACH 
SUNDAY 


The following suggestions aim to pro- 
vide a lesson to occupy the last ten 
minutes of each session. The following 
outline is in four divisions following the 
four divisions of the article. One divis- 
ion should be taken each Sunday, and if 
there are five Sundays in a month a gen- 
eral review can be given on the fifth. 

Introduce the lesson each Sunday by 
some point of contact or review ques- 
tions. At the end of each lesson prom- 
ise the substance of the next lesson. 
Each week call for the general title of 
the whole lesson, so that the class will 
remember that the month’s study is on 
one subject. 


THE OUTLINE 


1. A Map Lesson 
The Yukon River. 


Sunday-School Department 


The places where the archdeacon 
stopped marked and numbered. 

The condition of various parts of the 
river. Those that helped and those that 
hindered. 

Show the picture of the Pelican (see 
cover), and then the map, and state that 
in that little boat Archdeacon Stuck went 
three thousand miles. Here (on the 
map) we will follow his cruise. 


2. The Captain of the Cruise 

From the article, make a list of the 
qualities of character shown by the 
archdeacon. 

How many times were his plans in- 
terrupted? 

How many different kinds of things 
did the archdeacon have to do on this 
trip? 


3. “Muk,” the Mascot 


Tell the story of the cruise from 
“Muk’s” point of view. 

What was his opinion of Archdeacon 
Stuck? 


4. The Cruise and the Message 

The preaching and baptizing. 

The small-pox epidemic. 

The establishment of the hospital. 

This whole lesson can be strengthened 
if the teacher has some of the back num- 
bers of Tue Spirit or Missions. From 
these, pictures and information about the 
places visited can be secured, and the 
whole cruise made more real. 


III 


A FORTY-MINUTE LESSON ONCE 
A MONTH 


For a description of the method to be 
used in teaching this lesson see Sunday- 
school Pamphlet No. I, referred to 
above. Connect the suggestions therein 
given with the four. divisions of 
The Outline above. 


Pictures and Note-books 


At the conclusion of the above lesson 
the pictures should be cut from the les- 
son article and mounted in the class 
scrap-books. The scholars should be en- 
couraged to bring in other material, such 
as clippings and pictures. These, if the 
class and the teacher approve, should 
also be mounted in the class scrap-book. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


THE ATLANTA CATHEDRAL 
MAKES A SUCCESSFUL 


CANVASS 

HE dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral, 
Atlanta, Ga., writing of the can- 
vass recently made by the men of the 
congregation, commented upon the 
change that a few years has made in the 
attitude of some of the laymen with re- 
gard to aggressive work for the Church. 
Some years ago he urged a group of 
men to make a personal canvass of the 
congregation for the purpose of secur- 
ing a regular income for current ex- 
penses, but could get no volunteers. 
This year he had practically no diffi- 
culty in securing men to make the can- 

vass for missions. 

The effect of the canvass on the men 
making it has been very remarkable and 
encouraging. Those who thought they 
were going into a disagreeable task 
_ have been pleasantly disappointed, and 
some are actually enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the way they had been received. 
Some of the men visited were pleased 
that any other men in the congregation 
eared enough to call upon them for the 
purpose of enlisting their co-operation 
and endeavoring to secure their regular 
presence at church. Out of the canvass 
has come a proposal for a special effort 
to secure more regular church attend- 
ance. In this, as well as in an effort to 
help the rector in securing a confirma- 
tion class for the men, the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew will share. 

Some of the results are due to the in- 
fluence of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment, but the immediate stimulus, the 
dean says, came from the Every-Member 
Canvass. 

Some of the lessons learned from the 
canvass were the importance of two men 
going together, the mistake of taking 
too long to complete the work, the im- 
portance of taking time before the can- 
yvass to prepare the congregation and to 
educate the canvassers. The men who 
did the best work on the canvassing 
committee were those who had most 
thoroughly studied the Forward Move- 


ment pamphlets prepared by the Board 
of Missions. 


HE rector of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Chicago, as a result of his 
experience with the every-member can- 
vass, advises that “it be made by two or 
more men going together—one who is 
somewhat conservative, the other op- 
timistic. If a third man is added, let 
him be one who does not believe in paro- 
chialism, but in a world-wide religion. 
Always send a ‘mixer’ who knows how 
to deal with human nature. Never send 
a pessimist about the parish.” Among 
the things to be avoided are “parochial 
and diocesan gossip.” The result of the 
canvass in the Church of the Advent is 
a 85 per cent. increase for missions and 
parish support. 


HOW TO ENLIST LAYMEN 


A Western layman makes these suggestions as 
to methods of enlisting laymen: 


ET emphasis be laid upon The Mis- 
sion of the Church to “Tell it out 
among the heathen that the Lord is 
King,” as taking the place of, and en- 
tirely overshadowing, city, diocesan, do- 
mestic and foreign missions. Deal with 
the topic as a whole. Deal with it as a 


‘man’s task and challenge the men to 


grapple with it as a whole. Invite the 
men to consider how much they spend 
upon themselves individually and in 
their families, and how much they spend 
upon themselves as members of congre- 
gations which are little short of clubs, 
unless they do something for the outside 
world. Challenge the men to compare 
their comforts and luxuries—automo- 
biles, clubs, ete., with the condition of 
the clergy and of the heathen to whom 
they owe so great a duty. Challenge 
them to consider whether the Church is 
an army of conquest or is merely to hold 
a fort. Ask them to answer to them- 
selves what they mean when they say, 
“Thy Kingdom come.” Is it a sham or 
a humbug when they say that, or what 
are they individually doing to hasten 
the coming of the Kingdom ? 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

The Rev. Louis L. Buisch has been 
transferred from Fairbanks to Tanana, 
Miss Adda Knox and Miss Effie L. Jack- 
son are now stationed at St. John’s Mis- 
sion, Allakaket, and Paul Williams is at 
Tanana. 

Mrs. M. S. Love has been appointed as 
head nurse of St. Matthew’s Hospital, 
Fairbanks, in place of Miss Clara C. 
Johnston, who retired in July. 

Miss Norah B. Harnett left her home 
at Burnett, Cal., on August 14th, and 
sailed from Seattle by the steamer “City 
of Seattle” on August 2Ist for Ketchikan. 


Cuba 

The resignation of the Rev. Charles B. 
Ackley was accepted by Bishop Knight 
and the Council of Advice, to date from 
August 15th. Mr. Ackley sailed from 
Santiago on July 19th by the steamer 
“Prince Joachim” and arrived at New 
York on the 24th. 

Miss Anna M. Reed and Miss Sarah 
W. Ashhurst, on summer vacation, left 
Santiago on May 3lst and, by the 
steamer “Thames,” arrived at New York 
on June 5th. 


Hankow 
The following missionaries sailed from 


San Francisco by the “Chiyo Maru” on: 


August 3lst: 

The Rev. S. H. Littell and family; Mr. 
Everard P. Miller, Jr., and wife, who left 
Jamestown, N. Y., on August 22d; Miss 
Evelyn A. Taber, who left Reisterstown, 
Md., on the 25th, and Miss Ada White- 
house, who left Crafton, Pa., on Au- 
gust 25th. 

The Rev. Dudley Tyng, returning 
after special leave of absence granted by 
Bishop Roots and the Board of Missions, 
sailed from Boston by the steamer “La- 
conia” on July 23d for England. He ex- 
pects to arrive at Hankow via the Si- 
berian Railway early in September. 

The Rev. G. L. Pennock, who has re- 
tired from the Hankow Mission, left 
China via Peking and Siberia on June 
28th. 

Honolulu 

Miss Roberta S. Caldwell, who was ap- 

pointed on June IIth, left her home at 
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San José, Cal., on August 16th and sailed 
from San Francisco by the steamer 
“China” on the 17th. 


Kyoto 
The Rev. Kishiro Hayakawa, return- 
ing after special leave of absence, sailed 
from Seattle by the “Inaba Maru” on 
July 16th, which steamer was due to ar- 
rive at Kobe on August 6th. 


Mexico 7 
At the request of Bishop Aves, the 
Council of Advice on July 23d granted a 
leave of absence to the Rev. Henry M. 
Green, because of impaired health. 


The Philippines 
Mrs. Anne Hargreaves, returning after 
regular furlough, left New York on At- 
gust 14th and sailed from San Francisco 
by the steamer “Manchuria” on August 
23d, for Manila. 


Shanghai 

The Rev. and Mrs. B. L. Ancell, who 
sailed from Shanghai on June 8th, 
reached Virginia on July 13th. h 

Mr. R. A. Sawyer, Jr., whose resigna- 
tion has been accepted, sailed from 
Shanghai by the steamer “Empress of 
India” on June 25th, arrived at Vancou- 
ver on July [4th and reached his home 
at Harrisburg, Pa., on the 24th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Putnam left 
Rochester, N. Y., on August 3d and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer “Siberia” on the 10th. 


Wuhu 

The Rev. F. E. Lund, returning after 
regular furlough, with his family left 
Hamilton, Ontario, on August 24th and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
“Chiyo Maru” on the 3lst. 

The Rev. E. K. Thurlow and Miss 
Ruth L. Howe were married on July 
17th at Cambridge, Mass. They left Bos- 
ton on August 20th and sailed from San 
Francisco by the “Chiyo Maru” on 


_the 31st. 


The Rev. C. F. Lindstrom left Tor- 
hamn, Sweden, the middle of August and, 
via Siberia, expects to reach China early 
in September. 
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THe Woman’s AUXILIARY 
To the Board of Missions 


OUR WOMEN IN ALASKA 


WHAT MISS GRIDER FOUND AT NENANA AND WHAT 
SHE AND HER CO-WORKERS ARE MAKING OF IT 


[it was on the last day of November, 1910, that God took from her 
earthly work at Nenana Miss Farthing, who it seemed to us could ill be 
spared. In the summer of 1911, Miss Grider, who had been parish visitor 
in Christ Church, Cincinnati, and Miss Parmelee, a teacher in the diocese of 
Newark, went out to Alaska, and we are sure that those who loved Miss 
Farthing will rejoice in what they have to tell] 


ORTELLA HALL, standing in a 
grove of cottonwood trees, is 
beautifully situated about fifty 
feet from the Tanana. It is 

most substantially built, for Alaska, 
where houses go up like mushrooms in 
the night. It is made of logs and timber, 
and chinked with moss and plaster. The 
main living-room has a hard-wood floor, 
the walle are covered with green burlap, 
the rough rafters uncovered. Every part 
of the building shows signs of the hard- 
est kind of wear and usage. Indeed, it 
would have gone to pieces long ago had 
it not been well put together. 

Should you drop down the river in one 
of the boats that pass our door, you 
would be met at the landing by thirty- 
two Indian boys and girls, bright, e- 
cited and anxious to welcome their guest. 
You would be escorted into the living- 
room of our main dormitory, out of 
which are the kitchen and cosy sitting- 
room and bed-chamber. The walls of the 
last are hung with red burlap; the rugs 
are made of rags in Roman colors, and 
the books and bits of pottery and brass, 
which adorn the shelves, give it a merry, 
homey appearance. To be sure the dress- 
ing-table and washstand are made of 
rough timber, but in this country, where 
lumber is worth its weight in gold, boxes 
of all kinds are very valuable. In fact, 
with every load of freight that comes to 
the mission, one of the workers may 
be heard calling to another, “I see my 


writing-table or my book-shelves!” mean- 
ing, the incoming timber in the boxes. 
With the aid of one of the boys, Miss 
Parmelee designed and made all her own 
furniture, except the bed, and itis most 
attractive and practical 

To the left of Tortella Hall is the hos- 
pital. Miss Bolster, the nurse and de 
voted friend of the children, has her 
room there, and so has Miss Parmelee. 
Tortella Hall being uncomfortably over- 
crowded, and the children and natives 
being in a good state of health, we have 
converted the upper floor of the hospital 
into a dormitory for the girls. The other 
buildings are the big cache, or store 
house, the stabie, the schoolhouse, two 
good blocks away, with the bell on the 
outside, which calls us to service 
Wednesday and Friday evenings as well 
as three times on Sunday. On the way 
to the school we pass the pretty little log- 
cabins occupied by the former superin- 
tendent, Mr. Chrysler, and Paul Wil- 
lHiams, our native helper. with their fam- 
ilies. The house near the river, with a 
thin stream of blue smoke pouring con- 
tinually from its apertures, is the smoke- 
house for the fish, as you will soon guess 
from the fish that are hanging in the 
arbor close by. The fish camp is prac- 
tically the workshop for Indian boy and 
man several months in the year. He 
must put aside and prepare sufficient food 
for the family as well as the dogs, for 
the long winter and spring. 
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The native village lies to the ‘left of 
the fish camp. The Indians live in tents 
in the warm weather and in log houses 
during the winter. Their condition is 
very much better than before the days of 
the mission, but they need constant in- 
struction. Could you walk through the 
village to-day and see some of the peo- 
ple, especially the children, thinly-clad 
and filthy, surrounded by all that is un- 
sanitary and immoral, you would appre- 
ciate fully what is being done by the 
missionaries for the boys and girls who 
only a short time ago were as badly off 
as their brothers and sisters in the vil- 
lage. One longs to enlarge one’s borders 
without delay. The work, though admir- 
able and unique of its kind, is small in 
comparison with what it should be. In 
fact, journeying through this great coun- 
try on our way in, I was very much im- 


pressed by the lack of just such indus- 


trial schools as we have here at St. 
Mark’s. They are needed woefully. 
The mission children respond quickly 
to teaching. They are bright and happy 
and many of them have a keen sense of 
humor; on the whole they are just like 
any other children—in comparison no 
worse, considering their lack of advan- 
tages. As they have had only the mis- 
sion training, they naturally lack appli- 
cation and have no appreciation of the 
value of things, which is one reason why 
we missionaries are kept bewilderingly 
busy. For instance, the children are do- 
ing the work of the house and place in 
general, but because of their inexperi- 
ence can never be left alone a moment, 
else the food will be burned and the 
thread wasted. I can quite understand 
why, on my arrival, one of the boys wrote 
to his mother, “Our new cook has come!” 
We all have our limitations, and it is a 
physical impossibility for three women 
in a family of thirty-two to be every- 
where at once, hence there must be a cer- 
tain amount of waste and extravagance 
—a serious matter in a country where 
everything costs five times more than it 
does in the States, and to me it is a 
source of constant anxiety. I have al- 


ways heard that it was necessary for mis- 
sionaries to have a knowledge of many 
things. I did not realize that versatility 
was an absolute necessity. 

I wish you could look in upon one of 
our free evenings. You would think 
yourselves in a downtown settlement. 
On such an evening you would find a 
group of children around Miss Parmelee, 
who practically teaches wood-carving 
with one hand and advanced (?) arith- 
metic with the other. Some of the chil- 
dren are writing letters, some are work- 
ing at picture puzzles; the boys around 
Miss Bolster at the piano are learning 
the bass of hymns. The centre of attrac- 
tion is the boxing match, which is 
monopolizing most of the. floor space and 
for which I happen to be timekeeper and 
umpire. All goes calmly on in spite of 
the noise and confusion, until the prayer 
bell rings at 8:15. This living-room is 
used for prayers; also for our meals. It 
is used for sewing, ironing, singing, and 
until just recently three boys have slept 
on the floor in a corner, owing to the 
lack of room and beds in the dormitories. 


Life would be more worth living if we. 


could have another hall, for there is 
never a quiet moment for the workers; 
one feels this particularly after four days 
of rain, and you can imagine just how 
shut in we are in the long winter. 
Neither is Alaska clean five months in 
the year, and the dirt accumulates, as 
one must expect, with so large a family 
in congested quarters. I have spoken of 
the expense and scarcity of timber. One 
of our greatest trials is the lack of cup- 
boards. You have no idea of the discom- 
fort and ingenuity that must find a place 
for the contents of the many boxes that 
come to us. There is no room for the 
boxes themselves, we are too crowded for 
that, and we must content ourselves with 
a few shelves altogether insufficient. 
The children have been beautifully 
taught, and although I did not know 
Miss Farthing in the least, I think of 
her constantly and her influence among 
them, and of how much more difficult it 
was for her in the pioneer days. At fam- 
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ily prayers we have a shortened form of 
Morning and Evening Prayer. They 
know most of the collects by heart, and 
many hymns, and they sing them splen- 


didly, with the greatest amount of spirit. - 


The services -Wednesday evening- and 
twice on Sunday are in the Indian Jan- 
guage, while Sunday-school and the 
Friday evening service are in English 
Paul Williams has charge of the Indian 
services, and Mr. Madara of the others. 


Miss Parmelee Describes the 
Bishops Visitation 


UCH a glorious country as Alaska is! 

In the winter it is magnificent with 

ice and snow and mountains and stars, 

but now it is lovely with sunshine and 

flowers and birds. Few people “outside” 

realize the wondrous beauty of Alaskan 
wild flowers. 

Two weeks ago, the latter part of June, 
the bishop was here, with Archdeacon 
Stuck and the Rev. Mr. Betticher, and 
we had a beautiful service. The school- 
house was scrubbed and cleaned from cor- 
ner to corner, and a new table made a 
more fitting altar than we have had for 
many months. With white hangings and 
white flowers, it looked quite like a 
chapel. There the whole village as 
sembled, about one hundred and twenty 
in all, filling the room quite full. First 
eame the confirmation of six girls, a very 
reverent, earnest set of maidens, all in 
white kerchicefs (we had white 


dresses for only two). Then followed the 


Holy Communion, and surely God’s 
blessing came then in a special way, for 
all the village people and our own chil- 
dren have been especially good since. 
As we knelt together before the altar, 
praying for those who had just been re- 
ceived to the Lord’s Table, a great still- 
ness fell on the congregation, and in 
silence we waited for the bishop’s bene- 
diction, given, as always, so fervently. 
Not even a baby cried. 

Then came a wedding; one of our best 
girls married one of the finest village 
boys, and very shy but happy they were. 
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_All the other confirmation girls stood by 
. the bride, and her father gave her away. 


It was all as lovely as any wedding could 
be. The Indian eustom is to shake hands 
with bride and bridegroom while still in 
church. The groom stood willingly 
enough in his place, but the poor bride 
was seized with bashfulness and buried 
her head in my dress when I stepped up. 
Then nothing would do but I must stay 
by her, and tightly she clung, ignoring 
her husband. And I did not see the two 
together agazin until they sat down to the 
“jotlatch” given in their honor at the 
mission several hours later, when the 
Pelican had carried the clergymen down 
stream. It was all so pretty! I wish 
those who are interested in Alaskan mis- 
sions and long to see some results could 
have shared that one day here and seen 
the faces of those for whom the holiday 
was kept. 

That night, in the dormitory of the 
older girls, the hour for retiring was 
marked by a little talk on thanksgiving, 
and then in absolute silence the girls 
read from the copies of the New Testa- 
ments and the Gospel of St. John given 
them that day, and, after praying very 
earnestly, went to bed. It was not so 
much the silence but the way they so 
quietly acted, that impressed me most. 
And they have tried so hard since then 


to control their tongues and curb their 


wild natures. Surely God sees and un- 
derstands. 


When is there Leisure at Tan- 
ana? How Miss Langdon 
Answers This 


HE few days on the boat, return- 
ing from Mr. Chapman’s twenty- 

fifth amniversary and our confer- 
ence at Anvik, give me an oppor- 
tunity to write. Such a helpful, in- 
spiring and happy gathering 2s it was! 
The bishop suggested and urged my go- 
ing and I am grateful indeed to have had 
the privilege of being there. We were 
all so happy when he gave us his final de- 
cision, and I hope now the Church at 
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large and in particular will leave us in 
peaceful possession of our bishop! 

You ask me to tell you something of 
the days at Tanana—the Church ser- 
vices, etc. If I were to tell you frankly 
you would think I was exaggerating, 
overestimating the situation. We all of 
us shrink from that charge. When some 
of us Alaskan workers get together, as 
we have in the past fortnight, we are apt 
to give expression to the thought which 
is in all our minds, that until some one of 
the officers of the Church Missions House 
comes to Alaska and leisurely visits 
every mission, seeing the truth and con- 
ditions at firsthand, there will never be 
any real understanding of work in this 
northern land and the avoidable difficul- 
ties and hardships amid which the work 
is being done at nearly every place. 

The Mission of Our Saviour cares for 
over three hundred natives, for while 
there are only about one hundred and 
seventy-five in actual residence at Tan- 
ana, nearly as many turn to us from the 
neighboring camps, and we have to be 
prepared to meet their needs and wants. 

‘I have been alone this past year. My 
duties have included the conducting of 
the services in church, Sunday-school 
(when it was possible), funerals, prayers 
with the sick, a baptism; the caring and 
prescribing for the sick in the hospital 
room, in the dispensary and in the 
cabins—Dr. Harris, from Fort Gibbons, 
four miles away, has come when neces- 
sary or advised me over the telephone; 
the giving out of clothing from our 
clothes room and seeing to it that these 
things are justly paid for; the care of 
two little girls of seven years who live 
with me in the mission cabin; my own 
housekeeping, cooking, ironing, some- 
times washing; the general oversight of 
the mission property (one mile square); 
the hauling and cutting of wood, the 


hauling of water, the care of the garden. ° 


In addition to this is the constant writ- 
ing of letters which will express thanks 
for a scrapbook or a lesser or greater 
gift; or possibly one from some more 
practical giver, the checks for $5 or 
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$10; each of which is so gratefully re- 
ceived because it helps to eke out the 
appropriation from the Board and in its 
lesser or greater degree makes possible 
the continuation of the work. 

This coming winter, however, will see 
the placing of a clergyman at Tanana 
who will help me out at the mission and 
I hope a nurse at the mission. 

We had a long and most helpful, happy 
visit from Bishop Rowe at the time of 
the “break-up.” He was with us about 
five weeks and was able to see and know 
the work in all its details. 


Alone at Salchaket 


[Miss Wightman was to leave on fur- 
lough about August ist, hoping to join 
Miss Bolster from Nenana and go out 
with her, “if she could get away in 
time.’”’ Miss Wightman has been three 
years in Salchaket, and she writes: “I 
cannot decide on the date, as no one is 
filling my place while I am away, so J 
may find many things to do before I can 
leave.’””’ Are more women offering for 
Alaska this fall, so that Salchaket may 
never again be left without a worker? 
Would not some gardener or wood- 
carver enjoy the work! ] 


T. LUKE’S MISSION has improved 
wonderfully. The natives are so 
different that it is noticeable to the trav- 
ellers, who all remark what a. difference 
they observe from a few years ago. 

We have the logs on the ground to 
build a new chapel, and we are in hopes 
of getting it up before the bishop comes 
in July, on his way to Tanana Crossing. 
We may have the chapel built, but no 
furnishings for it except the poor little 
altar I carved. 

On nice warm days we are al! work- 
ing in our garden. There was a very 
nice garden last year and I hope we shall 
do as well this. 

During my furlough I want to study 
up the new treatment of tuberculosis, 
which prevails greatly among the na- 
tives. I have two cases just now, and it 
seems sad to see bright children taken 
away from us, if there is any way by 
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which we can prevent the disease from 
spreading among them. 

I am willing to devote all my leisure 
time while I am out studying to improve 
conditions here. I know some physicians 
at home who give a great deal of study 
and time to this subject, and I will see 
them in regard to the treatment. Mr. 
Betticher will visit Salchaket quite often 
while I am away, as he and the bishop 
both think it the best thing to do. For it 
will be hard for anyone to come here and 
live by one’s self, not understanding the 
people and conditions. 


COURAGE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


Letters received from the South last spring 
take from more favored branches of the Aux- 
iliary any ground for excuse from diligence 
and faithfulness. 


E hear from Arkansas: “I 
am not discouraged about 
either our local or diocesan 
work. We are in quite a 

distressed condition down here, especially 
in this vicinity. The whole country, al- 
most, is under water. People have been 
driven from their homes by the daily 
‘increasing waters, and with their house- 
hold goods and stock are flying to the 
highlands. But for the government tak- 
ing in charge the refugee work there 
would be great suffering. Many have 
‘been drowned. Patrols are kept on duty 
day and night to warn the people of the 
approaching danger. There is not a 
family in the town that is not called 
upon to furnish men for this purpose, 
‘without regard to position or condition. 
Mails and traffic are delayed. Our town 
‘has been quite a gateway, as we have high 
ground back of us and up to date our 
local levees have not given way, but 
every day rumors are afloat that they 
eannot stand longer. I did not intend 
to take up so much space with our 
‘troubles. In two weeks we shall have 
our annual meeting, which I believe will 
‘be a good one if the water does not pre- 
vent the people from getting to Little 
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Rock. We are planning a helpful meet- 
ing for both Seniors and Juniors. We 
have been doing some good work among 
our isolated women in the way of finding 
them and holding them to mother 
Church. 

“The educational work appeals strongly 
to some of us. During Lent we have 
done some studying with good results, 
but have had no trained leaders. We 
have done it in our crude way, and have 
been so interested and helped by the 
‘Conquest of the Continent,’ along with 
THe Spirir or Missions, to which we 
have added many new subscribers.” 


The president of the Mississippi branch writes: 


HE letter to our branch came just as 
I was leaving. The few of us who 
could attend went through miles and 
acres of water. The officers, several of 
them in the Delta, could not possibly 
come on account of the flooded condition 
of that entire section. One only, our 
United Offering treasurer, was with me, 
and representation sufficient to attend to 
business. The bishop and several of the 
clergy were in attendance, so in spite of 
the difficulties we had a good meeting, 
and I feel sure the little handful at the 
Church of the Incarnation, one of Dr. 
Sykes’s missions at West Point, was 
strengthened because of our visit. I left 
as a result a branch of the Junior Aux- 
iliary and the Babies’ Branch. Both 
started off under good leaders, so I hope 
for success. One earnest country mem- 
ber drove in a wagon through a pouring 
rain and with the roads in such a con- 
dition that mud came almost to the top 
of the wheels in order to attend the coun- 
cil. She took the train at Jackson, and 
stopped over night to make her connec- 
tions at Meridian. She had her little © 
granddaughter with her for the sole pur- 
pose of having her know her bishop, 
learn of the Junior Auxiliary and be 
taught something of the Church. You 
can well imagine the inspiration given 
our meeting by this example of devo- 
tion to the work. 
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NO EXCUSE FROM 
HANKOW 


O word comes to us from Hankow 

that because of the revolution and 

its disturbances the Auxiliary could do 

nothing there. Instead “The annual 

meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Dis- 

trict of Hankow, was held in Wuchang, 
May 15th, 1912. 

“At 11 a.m., the Holy Communion was 
celebrated by Bishop Roots in the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, the bishop 
also preaching the sermon. The church 
was well filled, probably about two hun- 
dred and fifty women present, ninety- 
eight women from the different branches 
making their Communions. The offer- 
ing amounted to $329.05. 

“Immediately after the service the 
Boone band played several selections, 
much to the enjoyment of the women 
and children, and the feast followed in 
the dining-room of Ingle Hall. Of this 
184 women partook. 

“The business meeting was held at 3 
p.M., in Stokes Hall of the Library build- 
ing. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the president. The secretary’s 
report was read and accepted. Twenty- 
nine delegates from eighteen branches 
responded to the roll-call. One delegate 
from each branch reported the work 
done during the year. Mrs. Allan Chu 
reported for the work committee, and 
said that although there was little work 
sent in, it was all sold, which was what 
the committee wanted. The sale of work 
amounted to $29.95. Miss Stewart re- 
ported for the Junior Auxiliary, and 
spoke particularly of the sale of paper 
dolls in America, which had been a suc- 
cess. The Junior offering amounted to 
$51.44. Mrs. Sherman, who was unable 
to be present, sent the Babies’ Branch 
report, with their offering of $19.88, by 
Miss Stewart. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance in bank of $124.91. 

“Mrs. W. K, Lowe spoke of the objects 
for the offering this year—the Manchus 
at Kingchow, and the Industrial School 
at Ichang. The women voted one-quar- 
ter of the total, $120.97, to the Kingchow 
Manchus, one-quarter to the United Of- 
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fering, and one-quarter to the apportion- 
ment.” 


A UNITED OFFERING MIS- 
SIONARY FROM EVERY 
DIOCESE 


S this what we may hope for in 1913? 
We ask that every branch of the 
Auxiliary make special prayer this year, 
that some woman in the diocese may of- 
fer herself for testing, training and send- 
ing into the mission field. 


The Woman’s Auasiliary a 
Seeker for Missionaries 


UT the members of the Auxiliary must 
not expect that only among its 
younger women and its Junior leaders 
are these future missionaries to be found. 
One of the offices of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary surely is that it shall prove a 
leaven throughout the parishes, its mem- 
bers carrying their missionary zeal 
amongst the women of the different paro- 
chial and general societies. Thus the 
women most ardent in Auxiliary effort 
may be the first to see in the expert Sun- 
day-school teacher, the magnetic G. F. S. 
associate, the faithful Daughter of the 
King, the skilled nurse in St. Barnabas’s 
Guild, the very woman for whom the 
mission field is waiting, for whom the 
missionary bishop calls, whom the Board 
will send and the Auxiliary United Of- 
fering sustain. 


Women Needed 


OR women are sorely needed. Calls: 
for them come to us to-day from 
Utah and South Dakota, from Honolulu 
and the Philippines, from Shanghai and 
Wuhu. One bishop writes of the work- 
er wanted: “She must have excellent. 
ability, a willingness to endure loneliness 
and hardship, and patience”; another, 
“There are needed workers among the 
women, especially among the girls. We 
can use any kind of workers, but at pres- 
ent seem fairly supplied with trained 
nurses.” Again, “A woman is needed in 
the worst way, who can take charge of a 
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woman’s exchange. She needs to be ex- 
pert in dressmaking, and to know some- 
thing of embroidery.” 

Who will ask us more of these and 
other opportunities ? 


AN IMPORTANT YEAR 


HE third year of each triennium al- 
ways seems a year of special im- 
portance. In it we are looking forward 
to our United Offering, which stands for 
the spirit of loving thankfulness. Also, 
as each General Convention assembles, 
we would show some sign that the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary realizes more truly than 
ever before what the women of the 
Church should be and do in the advanc- 


ing of Christ’s Kingdom throughout the’ 


world. So we would enter on this new 
year of ours, resolved to share with the 
Board in its every hope and plan for 
spiritual advance, for educational devel- 
opment, for the giving of life and means. 


EDUCATIONAL SECRE- 
TARIES 


N more than fifty branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, diocesan educa- 
tional secretaries have been appointed to 
carry on the work of missionary educa- 
tion as conducted by the Educational 
Department of the Board of Missions. 
We hope that every other branch will 
appoint such an officer this fall, and send 
in her name and address to the secretary 
of the Auxiliary. 


AN INSTITUTE AGAIN 


N October, 1911, an Auxiliary Insti- 
tute was held at the Church Mis- 
House. This Institute lasted 
for four days and brought together 
119 women from twenty-seven dioceses, 
every one of the eight missionary depart- 
ments being represented. This October 
it is proposed to hold another such In- 
stitute, beginning on Monday, October 
14th, and closing by noon of Saturday, 
the 19th. 
Enrolments, 
and a_ preliminary 


to classes 
as- 


assignments 
session for 
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signments of lessons will be made in 
the Board Room on Monday, October 
14th, from 2 to 4. On the following days 
the Holy Communion will be celebrated; 
normal classes on “Japan Advancing,” 
and the Japan Junior Book will follow. 
It is hoped that a Bible-class may pre- 
cede noonday prayers, and that confer- 
ences on the Woman’s Auxiliary and its 
Junior Department will be held at an 
early hour in the afternoon. 

The Institute is meant primarily for 
diocesan leaders, with a view to their 
working out a similar scheme in their 
respective dioceses. From dioceses 
which can be represented by no diocesan 
officers, parish leaders will be welcomed. 
For obvious reasons a general invitation 
cannot be extended. It is especially 
hoped that advantage of the opportunity 
may be taken by diocesan educational 
secretaries, and by officers from distant 
branches, and from those where the life 
of the Auxiliary is not strong and where 
little has yet been done along educational 
lines. It may be necessary to curtail the 
number from the nearest dioceses, who 
are able to obtain missionary helps from 
headquarters with less difficulty, in 
which case notice to that effect will be 
sent individually. 

Those who hope to attend will please 
notify the secretaries at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 


THE SEPTEMBER 
CONFERENCE 


HE diocesan officers will meet in the 
Board Room of the Church Mis- 
sions House for their first monthly con- 
ference in the new missionary year, on 
Thursday, September 19th, at 10:30 a.m. 
The conference will be preceded, at 
9:45, by the Service of the Holy Com- 
munion, in the Missions House Chapel. 
Officers who cannot attend are asked 
to send to the secretaries, in advance, 
suggestions for making the conferences 
of 1912-13 more helpful than in the past. 
Will a series of discussions at these 
meetings be acceptable? If so, please 
suggest such subjects in the form of 
questions that would open helpful debate. 


| THE JUNIOR PAGE | 


THE JUNIORS AT NENANA 
AS MISS GRIDER DE- 
SCRIBES THEM 


N the feast of St. Philip and St. 
James we organized a branch of the 
Junior Auxiliary among our girls. We 
have begun in a very small way, but I 
hope our efforts will flourish and bear 
fruit. I wish you could have looked in 
upon us, when we talked it over in our 
little sitting-room, most of the twelve 
on the floor, their bright colored hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads. Each word had 
to be explained, and they cannot yet pro- 
nounce Auxiliary, but they know it 
means to pray and work, and being de- 
voted to missions, they have gone at it 
with a will. They know the prayer al- 
most better than any other, and they are 
perfectly devoted to THE Spirit or Mis- 
sions. I have asked Lucy Henry to write 
you a little note, which I am enclosing. 
We are going to meet once a week. While 
the girls work and sew, Miss Bolster or 
I will read to them about children in 
other lands. The boys became so inter- 
ested in our meeting that they forgot to 
chop wood and do their other chores. I 
want to have a class for them in the 
autumn, when their evenings are spent 
indoors. 


The Juniors According to 
Lucy Henry 


Yesterday the girls start branch of the 
‘wunior Auxiliary. There are twelve 
girls, and Daisy is the wife of Paul Wil- 
liams. And Bessie is the village girl, 
Daisy Paul came up to help us, and Bes- 
sie she is blind, so she came up to visit us. 

So the girl are going to do bead work 
on moose skin, and they are going to sell 
it. And we are going to make basket of 
the birch, and Miss Grider and Miss 
Bolster tell us why we are going to make 
these things. 

Susie Jacob is president, elected at 
the meeting, and I was made secretary, 
and I have to do write, and write about 
all that they do. 
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Every two weeks we have to change 
president andsecretary. For thisis the first 
time, and we to learn how run meeting. 

I came up from Fort Yukon. I stay 
here at Nenana mission about two years 
now. And I was at Fort Yukon I stay 
with Miss Woods. And Miss Woods was 
going outside, and she sent me here to 
Nenana mission. 

Miss Grider is very kind to us and she 
is very fond of the children. And the 
children is fond of her. And I love her 
so much and she is very fond of me. 
Now I close my letter. 


JUNIOR officer in Los Angeles tells 
us of Miss Nora Harnett, who has 
gone this summer from that diocese to 
Ketchikan: “She has had eight years of 
experience as a teacher and guides the 
children so easily and lovingly, even in 
their play, as I find when she helps me 
with the Juniors. She has had it in 
mind to give her help to some field, and 
My. Hoare, in talking to our Junior 
Brotherhood and Junior Auxiliary on 
Alaska, decided her to offer her services 
there.” 

Is not this a reason why we should en- 
courage our missionaries as much as pos- 
sible to visit our Juniors, and tell them 
of their work? 

Beside helping with the Juniors Miss 
Harnett belongs to the Order of the 
Daughters of the King, who have their 
representative in Ohina also, in Miss 
Richmond, of Shanghai. 


A REQUEST 


OR the last two years the Juniors 
have had a separate report. Each 
spring a set of questions has been sent to 
the Junior diocesan leaders and from 
the answers to these questions a report 
has been compiled. Such a letter was 
sent last April, and answers from all 
have not yet come in. It seems a great 
pity that any branch should have no 
place in this report. If you belong to 
those who have sent no reply, will vou 
not send it at once? 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 
TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
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port schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


MEETING ITS APPROPRIATIONS 


Offerings are asked 'to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in 
forty-three dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to 
pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and stipends to 2,480 missionary workers, 
domestic and foreign; also two general missionaries to the Swedes and three 
missionaries among deaf-mutes in the Middle West and the South; and to sup- 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
Ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the following 
from September Ist, 1911, to August Ist, 1912. 


DIOCESE OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department I 


Connecticut ...... 
Maine 
Massachusetts c 
New Hampshire... 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


ey 


seeee 


Albany 
Central New York. 
Long Island 
Newark 


eee e teens 


W. New York.... 
Porto Rico 


Department HI 


Bethlehem ......- 
Delaware ....... 

Haston 
Erie 
SIAPPISDUT ES, Tr6:a:0 3 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania ... 

Pittsburgh ...... 
Southern Virginia. 
Virginia 
Washington ...... 
West Virginia.... 


soccer eee 


re 


tee eres 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and Foreign 

Missions, 

September Ist, 

1911-12 


$ 56,390 
5,280 
73,000 
5,440 
18,230 
4,650 
13,000 


175,990 


28,080 
21,650 
65,720 
39,230 
25,670 
266,650 
26,160 
250 


473,410 


313,550 


Amount 
received from 
September 1st, 

1911, to 


Aug. ist, 1912 


$ 44,294.76 
2,722.79 
59,862.32 
4,092.60 
17,479.71 
3,525.74 
11,946.20 


143,924.12 


14,115.33 
14,647.78 
23,768.88 
27,683.25 
15,906.85 
179,971.14 
14,859.76 
144.13 


"291,097.12 


13,022.91 
3,578.35 
1,754.39 
2,874.21 
4,909.81 

20,242.15 

127,799.01 

12,245.66 
9,768.10 

17,376.44 

15,372.65 
5,402.53 


234,346.21 


‘DIOCESE OR 
MISSIONARY 
DISTRICT 


Department IV 
Alabama 
ATIANUAN cs s's,0\0 e010 
Hast Carolina... 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Lexington 
Louisiana 
Mississippi ...... 
North Carolina.... 
South Carolina.... 
Tennessee 
Asheville .. 2... 
Southern Florida. . 


sc eeee 
eee reese 


ee ee wee 


Department V 


Chicago 
Fond du Lac..... 
Indianapolis 
Marquette 
Michigan 
Michigan City.... 
Milwaukee 
Ohio 
QUINCY saleccas os 0s 
Southern Ohio.... 
Springfield) ...... 
W. Michigan 


ee eee ewes 


eee 
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Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and Foreign 

Missions, 

September ist, 

1911-12 


69,520 


144,850 


Amount 
received from 
September 1st, 

1911, to 


Aug. 1st, 1912 


$ 4,039.62 
3,417.07 
4,574.26 
3,410.78 
2,627.53 
5,584.23 
1,841.01 
4,157.55 
2,461.50 
4,813.43 
6,904.85 
4,553.60 
2,149.43 
1,676.30 


52,211.16 


20,857.35 
1,128.78 
2,410.75 

488.40 

10,996.56 
1,290.10 
5,066.90 

12,332.37 
1,553.52 
9,247.17 

648.32 
2,780.06 


68,800.28 
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tionment Apportionment 
De pomestie Amount for Domestic a oil 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESH OR and Foreign ae ‘“— ae 
MISSIONARY Missions, | September Ist,|/ MISSIONARY Missions, | Sevtempeo 
DISTRICT September ist,| 1911, to DISTRICT September 1st, SS esere 
1911-12 Aug. 1st, 1912 1911-12 Aug. 1st, 
Department VI Department VII 
Colorado ......es 9,750 $ 2,476.10 || California ....... $ 10,460 $ 4,844.96 
Duluth ce Mcbereiersiens : 2,470 1,917.13 || Los Angeles...... 10,980 6,800. me 
MOS tonten Nie exe 9,270 2,466.77 || Olympia ......... 4,350 2,588.43 
Minnesota ....... 12,360 7,416.35 || Oregon .......... 3,460 ee 
Montana, oo. sse.s 4,350 4,147.83 || Sacramento ...... 2,640 1,758. : 
Nebraska ... 4,940 1,893.99 || Alaska .......... 1,000 1,410.0 
Kearney .... 1,450 1,385.86 || Arizona ......... 840 719.38 
North Dakota.. 1,730 2,130.02 || Kastern Oregon. . 630 776,18 
South Dakota.. 2,260 3,212.90 || Honolulu ........ 1,170 1,198.78 
Western Colorado.. 660 536.16 ||Idaho ........... 1,270 1,053.47 
Wyoming ........ 1,530 1,461.20 || Nevada 1,820 891.88 
San Joaquin 1,030 605.46 
50,770 Spokane ......... 1,740 1,222.11 
29,044.31 pee Philippines. . 500 680.47 
Molde overs ate 910 584.60 
42,800 26,755.57 
E —_ INIGETEEY Waac.c co. 420 649.04 
BSPAZI EG oy avelc sais ecets 250 188.17 
Arkansas ........ 3,400 1878.90). |)\Canal Zones <select 126.50 
Dallas .......... 2,390 2 1SLOL- Cuba ac cicieierte «ele 840 1,110.53 
HCANSAS ace cle « oheiese 3,820 2,603.00 ||Greece ........ . SOO Deo D 25.72 
Kansas City...... 6,760 2,307.06). | FHaltiioene, crervercee iasntere teats Pa cy 
Missouri ........ 12,330 9,104.73 || Hankow ....... 250 301. 02° 
PULOMAS ie viioleieiere lo, «ane 4,49 8,785.75 || Kyoto .......000. 160 a) aal et acer @tenereee 
West Texas.. 1,890 8,157.32 || Mexico ..,......-. 420 274.14 
Eastern Oklahoma. 930 953.12 || Shanghai '........ 250 250.73 
New Mexico...... 920 S2T.FAS | Dok yas als eevee ete 330 200.00 
North Texas...... 200 17 OOO6O)- iH Wiuihilts cn certs re tarctere bere crater nore wethe 3.43 
Oklahoma ....... 970 598.25 || European Churches 1,680 702.15 
WSANTIVA sievancre ose ote 960 783.26 || Foreign Miscell...] .......0cces 44.87 
39,060 28,765.70 4,600 3,876.30 
RPotaliscn: ss. prety $1,314,550 $878,820.77 
OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 
To Aug. 1, To frit k 1, 

Source 1912 Increase Decrease 
aMromn CONTEC AOS) va ses wicias sls ou e.ele le Srelenavets $ 554,568 18 $486,738 — $67,825 (91: Sasha 
Qa hrom And vidtalsinyce. scale cielo O46 selec ee 49,950. ‘58> 642790 os nie Seen $14,338 84 
SerOm: ‘Sunday-sChools; ence «namics cl ahaatene 163,981 75 148,517 es 15,464 08 Jy eae 
4h rom. Woman's Auxillary: fo acme: ee sihscnis cle 110,376 60 90,682 1T 19,694 43) xe ee 
5. rom: Worward. MOVement: jen icicasle sclas ccicine 1 Meaney ente 26,858 057 hire 26,853 57 
Grom interest’. «ss ci esis ate eichel etree wieveieraie’ F T1,250-L7 “SO;TbU 66 eee 9,501 49 
v. Miscellaneous, 1tems8 oo... cece esc escecees 3,793 08 2,988 66 804°42> “Sees 

SLOUALS, 05: wisi atisjane lipnara tebe ohererererareeetorene $ 954,016 36 $900,811 42 $58,104 94 ......... 

8. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering......... 66,000 00" “=66,000500.)  Taiiher acu nictceserc ens = 
ROTA Trot eie.0 's, «5 enenehel ovate near amen $1,019,916 36 $966,811 42 $53,104 94 ........ 

SEPTEMBER ist, 1911, TO AUGUST 31srT, 1912 
Amount Needed for the Year 

1. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad........ $1,350,682 22 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work.............. 172,003 99 
Ko)? anc a a ern rer AS A aac odd odo on Sodom es ans $1,522,686 21 

Total receipts to date applicable on appropriationS............sscececcececcce 1,019,916 36 
Amountneededsbefore-August Sist, 1912’. . 35). fc 2c,c css cicie ratsetenereretenanenenerena anna $502,769 85 
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‘S 


IRIT 


OF MISSIONS 


: HONOLULU NUMBER 


10 CENTS A COPY 


Japan Advancing—Whither ? 


MISSION STUDY COURSE, 1912-13 


The following material has been prepared by the Educational Department 
for the new Japan course : 


Books: SENIOR COURSE 


Japan Advancing—Whither ? (Senior Textbook)  . Cloth, 60 cts., Postpaid 
Paper, 40 cts., 

They That Sat in Darkness (Sugiura) . é A Cloth, 50 cts., x 
Paper, 25 cts,  “ 


Japanese Girls and Women (Bacon) A > x Cloth, 70 cts,  “ 
Story of Japan (Murray) . A Paper, 60 cts  “ 
Institutions Connected with the ipa Mission of 
the American Church (Hobart) . ; ‘ Paper, 25 cts.  “* 
Japan Section, Foreign Report of the Board fs Free 
Outline Map of Japan, showing location of our Mission Paper, 25 cts. “ 
stations . - ; 25 cts.adozen “ 
Suggestions to Rexders of Mission ‘Study Clacsss é 10%cts. 
Suggestions to Leaders of Mission Study Meetings 1Qretes tre: 


Junior Book 


NOTE—Miss E, G. Newbold, of the Sendai Training School, Japan, has written a Junior 
Book. It will be ready in September. All who have seen the manuscript proclaim it to be the 
best thing they have ever seen. 


Post Cards fi 
Specially made for us in Tokyo. A most unusual attraction at a very low price. Sold only 
in sets. Set of fifty, 50 cts., postpaid 


(The set illustrates Japa:. .nd Japanese life, Description of picture printed on back of each card.) 


Stereopticon Lecture 
“Japan by Lantern Light ” 


(A new lecture, with 58 slides. For further information, .write the Educational Department, 


281 Fourth Avenue. New York City. Ve 
SPECIAL RATES ON BOOKS 
For Classes 


The following will be sent, carriage prepaid, on receipt of $2. 00 
Japan Advancing— Whither? (paper) 
They That Satin Darkness (Sugiura) 
Japanese Girls and Women (Bacon) 
Story of Japan (Murray) 
Institutions Connected. with the Japan Mission of the American Church (Hobart) 
Japan Section, Foreign Report of the Board 
One dozen Japan Maps, showing location of our Mission Stations 
Suggestions to Leaders for Mission Study Class or Mission Study Meetings 


Wholesale 


The textbook: “Japan Advancing—Whither? " will be supplied, carriage prepaid, as follows : 
Orders of 100 copies, $25.00 Orders of 50 Copies, $15.00 Orders of 10 copies, $3,50 


SS Tay 


MISSIONS FOR CHILDREN 


SCT 2 


BOVE is a reduced print of the cover of the new 
Missionary Magazine. It will be edited from the 
Church Missions House and published monthly by The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price: Single Sub- 


scriptions, 25 cents a year; ten or more at 20 cents. For further 
particulars write to publishers. 
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THD RIGHT REV. HENRY BOND RESTARICK, D.D., 
BISHOP OF HONOLULU 


